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‘‘New Deal” for Ham Profit 


Follow the lead of the “big fellows” 
and adopt the ham boiler with best 
proven results. Replace inefficient, 
obsolete ham retainers with new im- 
proved ADELMANN Ham Boilers. 
Combine minimum shrinkage—quick 
operation—even spring pressure — 
with ease of cleaning and long life. 
Our liberal trade-in schedule limits 
expense. 





ADELMANN Ham Boilers are made 
of Cast Aluminum, Tinned Steel, 
Monel Metal, and Nirosta (Stainless) 
Steel in a variety of styles and sizes. 
The most complete line available. The 
ADELMANN Washer, Luxury Loaf 
Containers, Prest-Rite Moulds, and 
other items are shown in our booklet 
“The Modern Method” sent free upon 
request. Ask for it. 


ADELMANN—‘‘THE KIND YOUR HAM MAKERS PREFER’ 





HAM BOILER CORPORATION 





Office and Factory, Port Chester, N. Y. 


Chicago Office: 332 S. Michigan Ave. 


European Representatives: R. W. Bollans & Co., 


6 Stanley St., Liverpool & 12 Bow Lane, 


London—<Australian and New Zealand Representatives: Gollin & Co., Pty. Ltd., Offices in 
Principal Cities—Canadian Representative: Goold, Shapley & Muir Co., Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 
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SELL MORE 
SAUSAGE 
© pment is what builds sausage 


business. In order to produce QUALITY FEATURES: 
quality sausage profitably, you must 
have the right machines. That means 
“BUFFALO” machines, because prac- 
tically every successful sausage manu- 
facturer knows they turn out the 
finest product, most economically. 





Scientifically arranged mixing paddles thor- 
oughly mix every particle of cure or seasoning 


into the meat. 
Center tilting hopper means fast unloading. 
Silent Chain drive—noiseless in operation. 


Exceptionally heavy bearings. 


The use of a properly designed, sturd- On motor models, motor and silent chain drive 
ily constructed machine like the im- fully protected from water or meat. 
proved “BUFFALO” Mixer is one of Five sizes— Motor or pulley 


the most important steps towards 
insuring tasty, uniformly flavored 
sausage. 








Here are just two of many ex- 
pressions from users: 


W. F. SCHONLAND SONS, INC:: 
“We find the ‘BUFFALO’ Mixer very 
satisfactory in every respect. It mixes 
better and quicker than any mixer we 
have ever used.” 


JACOB FORST PACKING CO. 
“There is no comparison between the 
‘BUFFALO’ Mixer and the one we 
had previously. This ‘BUFFALO’ ma- 


chine meets with our entire satisfac- “i “ul 
tion; we recommend it for Economy, BUFFAI O 


Production and Quality.” 


Write for catalog and prices. Meat Mixer 


JOHN E. SMITHS SORS CO. 





BUFFALO, N.Y., U.S.A. 





Manufacturers of “BUFFALO” Sanange Machines and Packing House Equipment 


Chicago Office: 4201 S. Halsted St., Phone Boulevard 9020 


Western Office: 1316 E. as Ave., Los Angeles, California 
Canadian Office: 189 Church St., Toronto, Ontario 
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TRUCKING 1s 
ONE OF THE NATION’S GREAT INDUSTRIES 








INTERNATIONAL 


eae town and city in the United States has re- 
sponsible firms engaged in the business of Truck- 
ing and Hauling. With their fleets and drivers availa- 
ble for any kind of hauling—by the job, the day, week, 
month or year—they perform a vital public service. 

What these men think about International Trucks 
and Service should interest all buyers and operators 
of motor trucks, for trucking contractors are seeking 
one end—the lowest cost per ton-mile. Hauling is all 
they have to sell—and their profits go up only as their 
costs go down. 

Without the confidence of this great trucking in- 
dustry International Harvestercould not have become 
an outstanding truck manufacturer. Go where you 
please —in small or large cities — and you will find 
Internationals hauling thelr large share of the Truck- 
ing Industry’s own leads. 


Close figuring men who make a business of truck- 
ing know trucks as the stove man knows stoves—as 
the shoe man knows shoes. All makes of trucks are 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


known to them in terms of black or red ink. They can 
go back in their books for many years and show you 
which makes of trucks pay an operating profit—and 
which trucks do not. That is why they standardize so 
largely on Internationals. They don’t guess. They know! 

International’s after-sale service is a most impor- 
tant consideration to the trucking industry. Standard 
International parts and standard International Service 
in 201 cities—the largest company-owned truck ser- 
vice organization in the world—play a vital part in 
the brilliant performance of International Trucks— 
in any business. 

Whatever your business may be, do not buy any 
truck of any size or for any purpose until you know 
all that International offers you. Visit the Interna- 
tional Branch or Dealer near you. Ask for demon- 
stration. Sizes range from }4-ton to 7!4-ton. Chassis 
prices from $360 up, f.o.b. factory. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA — Chicago, Illinois | 


(inconporaTeD) 
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‘SPOILAGE IN TRANSIT ROBS 
ME OF MY PROFITS”’ 


“WHEN YOU BUY 
TRUCKS INSIST 
ON CORKBOARD 

INSULATION” 


says 
MR. THRIFT T. CORK 


Represented in the anatomy of 
Thrift T. Cork are straight pipe 
covering, cork lagging, and covers 
Sor flanges, tees, and screwed ells. 


OU can be doubly sure of safe transportation when 

your refrigerated trucks are insulated with Arm- 
strong’s LK Corkboard! Efficient and reliable, corkboard 
insulation is the choice of leading truck builders. 

Remember that when you hear about something that’s 
“just as good as cork”! Armstrong’s LK Corkboard is 
structurally strong . . . requires fewer bracing or stiffening 
members because of its rigidity. It will not settle, pack, 
shift, or disintegrate. Even the heavy jolting of hard 
truck service does not harm it. And here are other 
advantages! Armstrong’s LK Corkboard is light weight 

. . makes possible a heavier pay load. Its low coefficient 
of thermal conductivity gives an extra margin of safety 
to the perishables it protects. 

Just as LK Corkboard guards refrigerated trucks and 
cars, Armstrong’s Standard and Super-Service Corkboard 
is built for cold room protection. This modern insulation 
cuts refrigeration losses to a minimum . . . pays for itself 


in short order. We'll gladly send you complete in- A 


formation and samples. Write Armstrong Cork & 
Insulation Co., 952 Concord St., Lancaster, Pa. 
Armstrong's 
LK CORKBOARD INSULATION 
Efficient Insulation for Refrigerated Equipment 
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*KOLD:HOLD 


COOLING UNITS 


Provide Ideal 
Truck Refrigeration 
at Less than 


‘25C PER DAY! 


*For Properly Insulated Bodies up 
to 250 cu. ft. 


HE KOLD-HOLD method of truck refriger- 

ation is long past the experimental stage. 
In hundreds of both high and low temperature 
bodies it has definitely proven itself the most 
economical, most reliable, and altogether the 
most advantageous method of truck refriger- 
ation available, and is proclaimed such by lead- 
ing refrigeration engineers throughout the 
nation. 


Here are a few of its outstanding advantages: 


1. Absolutely insures desired tempera- 
ture whether it be 45 degrees or sub 
zero, at the lowest known cost. 


2. Requires no loading or unloading of 
refrigerant. 


3. Eliminates necessity of unloading un- 
sold or returned contents. 


4. Clean and free from odor—no deterio- 
rating influence to body or contents. 


5. Stores refrigeration when truck is 
idle—usually at night when current 
rates are lower. 


6. Provides 10 to 20 hours of uniform 
temperature without being recharged. 


7. Recharged by plugging into any ordi- 
nary light socket, hence truck’s tour- 
ing range is almost unlimited. 


8. Ammonia type KOLD-HOLD units 
which permit the truck to draw its re- 
frigeration from the existing ammonia 
system of the central plant, are also 
available. 


KOLD-HOLD may be readily installed in used 
as well as new bodies. Consequently if you are 
a user of refrigerated trucks, it will pay you 
greatly to get complete details of this better, 
more economical means of refrigeration at once. 
Write today. 





APPROVED AND RECOMMENDED BY 

FRIGIDAIRE, KELVINATOR, FRICK, UNI- 

VERSAL COOLER, COPELAND, AND MOST 
LEADING BODY MANUFACTURERS. 











KOLD-HOLD Manufacturing Co. 


R. E. OLDS, Chairman 


Lansing Michigan 
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Fitz Gibbon & Crisp,Inc., 
Trenton, 
New Jersey. BO D : 
Gentlemen: - 
’ Now that we have ordered our sixtieth (60th) Fleetsteel U: 
} Body, you certainly are entitled to know of our experi- sed by 
ence with this equipment. » | 
The Fleetsteel has almost entirely eliminated Stahl-Meyer Ine 
spoilage. 3 e 
oo. Daily ice consumption in hot weather has beeh R d 
e. reduced from 300 1b. to 160 lb. | 
ure ea what 
ost Cake ice is used in place of cracked, saving | th 
the the labor and nuisance of crushing. ey say— 
= Carrying capacity has been increased without | 
the any increase in body weight. | FITZ 
Meat can now be kept in the trucks overnight, G ! BBO N 
pS: saving the time and labor of daily checking 
: in and out. & CRISP 
fa- l N C 
ub These are positive savings which we can figure in our cost 4 - 
records, but we also appreciate the sales and advertising 
value of this equipment. TRENTON, N. a 
af y yours, 
as ZED aie 
STABL-MEYER, Inc. 
Garage Supt. 
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uiuiexs BLISS BOXES 


Are used annually 
for shipping: 

Fresh and Smoked Meats 
Pork Loins 
Dressed Poultry 
Lard, Butterine 
Soap Powder, etc. 
Practically all the large Meat 
Packers are using BLISS BOXES. 
They find that BLISS BOXES are 
stronger, lighter, and reduce their 
shipping costs. 
Your Board Mill will furnish the 
boxes. Write us regarding equip- 
ment for assembling and sealing 
them, and for any information 
you may desire pertaining to 


Visit our Booth (No. 124) at the Packaging Show, 
New York, March 13-16 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


28 West 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 





CHICAGO BOSTON ST. LOUIS 
117 W. Harrison St. 185 Summer Street 2082 Rallwas Ex. Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO 
ASSEMBLING BLISS BOXES | sth ana Chestnut Streets 1931 E. 61st Street H. W. Brintnall Co. 








51 Clementina Street 











WEST CARROLLTON 


GENUINE VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 


Wherever discriminating food buyers purchase 
meat products the majority of wrappers will be 
Genuine Vegetable Parchment — because more 
than two generations have learned to depend on 
such wrappers as indicative of first quality 
meats. They have learned by experience that 
from a sanitary and practical viewpoint — 
“There is no Substitute for Genuine Vegetable 
Parchment.” Leading packers have followed 
this trend with decided profit. 


THE WEST CARROLLTON 
PARCHMENT COMPANY 
WEST CARROLLTON, OHIO 














OUR 38th YEAR SERVING THE FOOD INDUSTRY 
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“We consider POWER 
PROVER SERVICE 


indispensable” 


-.. writes Val Decker Packing Company of 
Piqua, Ohio...operators of a 64-truck fleet 





HE well-known and progressive meat packers... 

The Val Decker Packing Company .. . have found 
the one sure, reasonable method of keeping its 64-truck 
fleet in prime condition. They have made POWER 
PROVER Service an established feature of their mainte- 
nance operation. And this fine fleet which travels 100,000 
miles monthly is now being operated on a more economi- 


fumes; and a material improvement in starting, power 
and other phases of road performance. 

POWER PROVER Service is the one practical and sure 
way of cutting fleet operating costs. This service covers 
three distinct steps—an analysis of the exhaust gases, a 
comprehensive 23-step tuning routine, and the use of ex- 
clusive, patented Cities Service tuning tools. 


cal basis and is producing more power and better road 
performance than ever before. In their own words they 
“consider POWER PROVER Service indispensable.” 

To date, POWER PROVER Service has been adopted 


This money-saving service is available to you at small 
cost... about one cent per day per vehicle. 

We shall be glad to demonstrate on your own equip- 
ment and with your own mechanics just what the POWER 





pvisioner 





by more than 4000 fleet operators in all lines of SERV Ce 
business who report the following varied bene- Ra 

fits: savings on gasolene and oil—frequently as & 

much as 30%; lengthening of the interval between 

overhauls; reduction of dangerous exhaust gas 


PROVER can do for you. 

Start saving money and get better engine per- 
formance at once. Write Cities Service POWER 
PROVER, Room 725,60 Wall Street, New York 


City, New York. 


Radio Concerts—Fridays at 8:00 P. M., &. S.T., over WEAF and thirty-three N. B.C. stations 


CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 





Cities Service Oil Company ° Cities Service Refining Company 


Louisiana Oil Refining Corporation s 


Crew Levick Company ° 
A. R. Newcombe Oil Company 
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MILDNESS AND UNIFORMITY 


we developed them in SALT 





Mag 


)  gwemge in salt might never have 

OT ice developed, had it not been 
for the introduction of the patented 
Alberger Process* of making salt, 
which is used exclusively by Diamond 
Crystal Salt. We introduced it. 

And food manufacturers in many 
fields were quick to recognize this 
mildness. They found, too, that the 
Alberger Process insured them anever- 


ending uniformity in quality and 
action. They were right. It never varies 
— year in and year out. 

For the Alberger Process*is thekey to 
all salt goodness — your salt insurance 
—not only in mildness and uniformity, 
but in all the essential qualities of 
good, pure salt. Diamond Crystal Salt 
Company, (Inc.), 250 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT 


*FUNIFORM 





IN COLOR...PURITY...DRYNESS...SOLUBILITY...SCREEN 


ANALYS!IS...CHEMICAL ANALYSIS...CHARACTER OF FLAKE 








SIX SOUND REASONS 





1. Closer control of temper- 
ature because of positive 
cold air circulation. 


2. No moisture condensa- 
tion on walls or ceiling of 
cooling room. 

3. Very rapid cooling—sav- 
ing time and operating cost. 
4. Marked reduction in first 
cost—less equipment needed 
—simple, inexpensive instal- 
lation. 


5. Large saving in cost of 
cold storage room construc- 


tion—height of room reduced since no space needed for 


overhead bunkers. 








CLARAGE 





Brine Spray Unitherm Cooler installed in sausage finish cooling room, 


6. Low maintenance, and 
100% salvage value due to 
mobility of units. 


These modern Clarage 
Unitherm Coolers merit 
your investigation. We can 
show you improved per- 
formance against any type 
of bunker or wall coil instal- 
lation, and we can save you 
money. Units are available 
in fin surface and brine spray 
types, and in sizes to meet 
any cooling or refrigeration 


requirement. 


Write for Bulletin 77, which gives full details. CLARAGE 
FAN COMPANY, Kalamazoo, 


Michigan. 





UNITHERM UNIT COOLERS 
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P Keeps heat out — 
light — permanent 


Thick walls alone do not stop heat. They must contain 
something with particular ability to resist heat transference 
if they are to keep heat out of the load. Many materials 
have the ability to do this in varying degrees. But none 
commercially available has such pronounced heat stopping 


qualities as Dry-Zero. 





Tests made by the U. S. Bureau of Standards show Research, more research, and then still more. This has 


been the basis of improvement in every industry, from 

° ° ee ° > " printing ink to Diesel engines. The Dry-Zero Laboratory 

Dry-Zero has an insulating efficiency of 0.24, which indi- is maintained in acknowledgment of this principle. The 
: device illustrated is one of the most accurate insulation 

h , h f sali testers a ae Operating = Bey wes ——. elec- 

tric current and using tiny electric fingers c: thermo- 

cates the greatest resistance to heat o any commercia insulant. couples, it records temperatures to minute fractions. The 
insulating qualities of any material can be measured in 


In addition, Dry-Zero is so light in weight that it adds eee eee 


4 LON Se 












only 15 /100ths of a pound per board foot used. It is com- 


pletely permanent and will outlast the truck itself. 











EN 
KE The Dry-Zero Truck Insulation Engineering Department 
aan will be glad to give you full information about insulating 
your trucks. Dry-Zero Corporation, Merchandise Mart, 
— Chicago, Illinois. Canadian Office, 687 Broadview Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario. : 
, and 
ne to In the wake of repeal came several curios, 
ue including the insulated beer mug. The mug 
shown here is actually insulated with Dry- 
Zero, It is supposed to and actually does 
keep the nut-brown ale at soothing coolness. 
rage 
merit 
le can 
yen Keeps Cold 
— Refrigerated with dry ice and 
y typ insulated with Dry-Zero. The 
instal- combination makes sure of 
good delivery for pork prod- 
ye ye ucts. The use of these two 
ailable products assures the least pos- 
sible dead weight and the 
e spray biggest possible live - load. 
> meet Welbilt Body Company of Los 
eration Angeles built the job for 
Standard Packing Company. 
RAGE 
— Use Dry-Zero in 
your next truck 
THE MOST EFFICIENT TRUCK INSULANT KNOWN 
ell 
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Practice SOUND ECONOMY by using 








C. D. Angle-Hole Reversible Grinder Plates and O. K. Knives 


with Changeable Blades 

Many have asked us how we have been able to con- { co D 
stantly increase our sales, in spite of current busi- 

ness conditions. The answer is simple—SOUND 
ECONOMY is no longer something men talk about. 


It is something that all the large packers and thous- 
ands of sausage manufacturers have learned through 
PRACTICE; namely, that it is SOUND ECONOMY O - K 








TRADE MARK 





to use the C. D. Angle Hole Reversible Grinder 
Plates and O. K. Knives with Changeable Blades. 


Do not delay. Send today for price list information. ’ TRADE MARK 


THE SPECIALTY MANUFACTURERS SALES CO. 


2021 Grace Street Chas. W. Dieckmann, ’Phone: LAKeview 4325 Chicago, Illinois 


R/ DPF 
























Stainless Steel: 







































575-KA2 
SB Deacock Brand UNITED 
Y ffi, PACKINGHOUSE SPECIALTIES spa 
Ne hy I, ie — Opening Device 
bie yh LONG LIFE! One user (name on request) reports 
(iad) ty WAN six years’ steady use and molds still good as new. 
Ye ‘ Y Whi QUALITY No retinning, unaffected by meat acids. Write for 
Why iB: samples, prices! 
wid ha gig chp UNITED STEEL & WIRE CO. 
bee) IN STYLE Battle Creek, Michigan Kansas City, Mo. 
Opp WHEN shite. a 
YOUR 
SAUSAGE ° 
i AND OTHER For Quality Meat | 
PROCESSED MEATS Products 





ARE PREPARED 


best KUTMIXER 


PEACOCK BRAND 
Vay PRODUCTS 
A Write for 


POs, WIStangeCol||| 


‘ “A 
Wh Ry | FSS THE HOTTMANN 
IN lg <— CHICAGO MACHINE CO. 
TRS 3325 ALLEN STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LET US HELP! 


Our Staff of Experts is at Your Service 




























































=” GRINDERS To help you solve your grinding problem, BLUE STREAK 

by Man engineers will work with you in complete confidence. Sam- 

OP — ane y k d ples of your product will be ground and a complete detailed 

Prominent Packers report and recommendation will be given you. There is 

because friction-free, triple no charge or obligation for this service. Send us a sample 
reduction process grinds more, of your product today! 

uses less power than any 
other. Write! PRATER PULVERIZER CO. 
1829 South 55th Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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PRAGUE POWDER 


a 


A 
Homogeneous 
CURING 
ELEMENT 


of Dependable 
Character 


A 
SOLID 
CURING 
COMPOUND 


Made Under 
GRIFFITH’S 


Process Patents 


ALWAYS UNIFORM — ANALYSIS NEVER VARIES 


PRAGUE POWDER 


CREATES A RICH, RIPE, FLAVORY HAM 





PRAGUE POWDER is made from a strong ham pickle. The 
pickle is boiled, aged and forced as “wet pickle” through 
a rapid drying process. A drop of pickle becomes a splash 
of dry PRAGUE POWDER. It is light and dissolves like 
snow. It is compounded with your salt and sugar easily and 
uniformly. 


PRAGUE POWDER is a new substance, a new curing com- 
pound. The curing ingredients have been changed into a 
soft ‘“‘Homogeneous Mass.”’ 


PRAGUE POWDER is a UNIFIED UNIT of dry invisible 
crystals, a firm physical union. Not nitrate and not nitrite. 


PRAGUE POWDER fills a long-felt need. A quick dis- 
solving ingredient is better than slow melting ingredients 
like “‘rocks’”’ or sizable grains. 








nNMOU AMOUSOUV MCOAYA' 





=mrwonmv DACO< MH ZOOPSW VSV™P HSS ALAC 


PRAGUE POWDER has all the curing elements combined in | 

PA. | = to bes fe me Ee ee T 
‘ PRAGUE POWDER B 
ce “A SAFE, FAST CURE” AS TO COLOR E 
7 “A SLOW CURE” AS TO TIME 

ailed Meets B. A. I. Requirements T 
oll T 
O THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES f£ 
snot 1415-25 WEST 37th STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS R 
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USE NEVERFAIL! 


The Man Who Knows 





— 





PAYS FOR 





In a representative 
small plant, labor 
savings alone paid 
the cost of a 


The Perfect Cure 











The Man You Know 
Makers of the gen- 
uine H. J. Mayer 
Special Frankfurter, 
Bologna, Pork Sau- 
sage (with and with- 
out sage), Braun- 
schweiger Liver, 
Summer (Mett- 
wurst), Chili Con 
Carne, Rouladen 
Delicatessen, Won- 
der Pork Sausage 
Seasonings. 


Beware of products 
bearing similar name— 
only H. J. Mayer makes 
the genuine H. J. Mayer 
products listed. 


6819-27 S. Ashland 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


It’s been a trying time 
for makers who re- 
fused to haul down 
the flag of quality. 
They have stood by 
and seen “SHODDY” 
King for - a - day— 
But now that QUAL- 
ITY is on the throne 
again, VALUE is 
STILL KING. 


“BUY the BEST 
IGNORE the REST” 


Join the LYONE Parade and make 

the Finest Sausage ever made with 

H. J. MAYER NEW DEAL 
LYONE SEASONING 


H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. 


Canadian Office: 
Windsor, Ont. 
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CALVERT Bacon Skinner 


. ITSELF in 





CALVERT Bacon 
Skinner in three 
weeks! If you slice 
500 pounds of bacon 
a week, the CAL- 
VERT will give 
you similar savings, 
Write! 


CALVERT 
MACHINE Co. 


1606-8 Thames St., 
Baltimore, Md. 

















Gas or 
Electric 








1«*EFFICIENCY” 


REVOLVING OVEN 


Set up and ready to help 
produce superior product 
that brings profits — the 
‘*Efficiency’’ Revolving 
Oven requires practically 
no installation. Many ex- 
clusive features for low 
cost production of quality 
baked meats. Write for 
folder! 


R. T. RANDALL & CO. 
Equipment for Sausagemakers 
331 N. 2nd St., Philadelphia 


























THE 


FINEST IN STOCKINETTE FOR 26 YEARS 








HAM BAGS 


Made in all styles, to 
fit any smoked meat 
cut from the smallest 
butt to the largest 
ham. They improve 
the appearance, qual- 
ity and flavor of the 
product; reduce shrink 
greatly! Lowest prices 
obtainable, quality con- 
sidered. 





Write for Sa 


WYNANTSKILL MFG.C 


Chicago, Il. 

E. J. Donahue 
47 Ressmore Road 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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RETAIN ALL 
NATURAL JUICES 


Smoked meats shrink less and 
sell better when protected by 
Wynantskill Stockinettes. The 
closely knit fabric forms an 
effective seal against losses of 
natural juices, at the same 
time keeping the product clean, 
bright and attractive. 


Wynantskill Stockinettes are 
available for all fresh and 
cured meat products. 


° ° _ 


Write for sample 


BEEF — HAM — SHEEP 
LAMB—BACON—FRANK 
and CALF BAGS 


myles 


TROY 
eo NY. 


Represented by Jos. . Gates 


E. V. Blackmon, Jr. 431 Ww. Pad an Ave. 


213 Rockefeller Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
C. M. Ardizzoni 
9942—4Ist Ave. 

Corona, L. L., N. Y. 


Glenside, Pa. 





“HALLOWELL” 
PACKING PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 
lacorporates every up-to-date 
improvement; is perfectly sanitary 
and so sturdy and strong it will 

eutwear other makes. 


Furnished heavily galvanized or 
of Monel Metal, as preferred. 
Write for BULLETIN 449 
covering our complete line of 
“HALLOWELL” Packing Plant 
Equipment. 

STANDARD 
PRESSED STEEL CO. 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
Box 550 





Pat. applied for 


Fig. 1091“*Hallowell” 
Meat Truck 

















Backus Baskets for 
Delivering Meats 


Easily cl cleaned 
Sanitary 


Light enough 
to reduce 


deadweight 


Strong enough 
to stan 


the knocks! 


BACKUS, JR. & SONS 


1522 W. Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 
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F° centuries, this bird didn’t use its wings. 
When it had to (to survive) it couldn’t. 


Have you been using your package as a sales 
weapon? From now on you’ll need to. Better be 


sure it’s adequate. 


Already the contest for consumer favor is being 
waged with packages—shrewdly conceived, ex- 
pertly designed, by those who know consumers 
and what will make them buy. Already, hundreds 
of manufacturers have discovered that their 


packages can be a vigorous merchandising force. 


250 PARK AVENUE 


AMERICAN CAN ey | 


Week ending February 24, 1934 





Today a good product in an out-of-date package 
faces a serious handicap. From a sales stand- 
point, the new technique of packaging is too 


important to ignore. 


Perhaps you have not discovered the full sales 
possibilities in packaging. We urge you to do so 
now at the American Can Company office near 
you. The same vision, resourcefulness, and skill 
which have made possible so many sales making 
packages are available to you at Canco without 


obligation or cost. 


e NEW YORK 
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Classify Your Cleaning Jobs 
For Better Results 
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Moving Meat Products by Motor Truck 


Developments in Equipment and Methods 
Tending Toward Efficiency and Economy 


OTOR trucks become each year more im- 
portant and _ widely-used transportation 
agencies for the meat packing industry. 

Today there are in excess of 93,000 motor truck 
units in use, an average of more than 39 units per 
company. 

In few industries do truck fleets approach the 
up-to-dateness in design, appearance and general 


er know the housewife may judge the character of 
meat products from the truck that delivers them. 
Competition in meat distribution, as in meat 
merchandising, is severe. 
Retailers, whether they are close to a plant or 
miles from it, require that products be delivered 


frequently, promptly and in the best possible con- 
dition. 





efficiency that characterize 
packers’ fleets. 

This high efficiency is the 
result of severe require- 
ments, 

Meat is a perishable prod- 
uct. It must be handled 
promptly under proper tem- 
perature conditions. No 
chances can be taken with 
slow, inefficient, unreliable 
delivery equipment. 

Cleanliness and a general 
pleasing appearance are es- 
sential requirements in ve- 
hicles carrying food. 

No retailer wants a dirty, 
carelessly-maintained truck 
standing before his door 
for his customers to see. 
Nor does the progressive 
packer care to take a chance 
that the dubious glory of 
a shabby truck shall be re- 
flected on his products. 
Both retailer and the pack- 
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Motor Trucks in the 
Meat Industry 


Trucks in Operation. 





Per cent of 
Capacity, tons. total. Number. 
been When 1... 2... 23.39 21,958 
i. i See 42.10 39,352 
2% and over....... 34.51 32,140 
ONE oe ie Sires Sue eee 93,450 
Who Owns the Trucks. 
Per cent 
operating 
Owners. No. of plants. own trucks. 
Meat packers ..... 1,127 98 
Sausage manufrs... 669 99 
Rendgerers ........ 583 85 


Average Life of Meat Plant Trucks. 
Capacity of trucks, Average truck life, 


tons. years. 
ee eee nparenrr. see oe 3% 
1 ees ee ee 4Y, 
Bie GE QUGE so o..0cswnscakes 7 


Average Annual Truck Purchases. 
Capacity of trucks, Purchased annually, 


tons. Number. 
WE Ds hie koe s elemrorate 5,069 
Deer WEG cick neces 9,085 
PUh SR ONE. hice ese 4,607 


























Speed and reliability in the motor truck 


are essential. 


The latter requirement 
also calls for refrigerated 
or insulated bodies. Abil- 
ity to deliver products un- 
der refrigeration has be- 
come an important sales 
asset in many localities — 
or rather, inability to do so 
sometimes places a handi- 
cap on sales efforts. 


Not only has the number 
of trucks in the meat pack- 
ing industry increased con- 
siderably during the past 
year, but the average pay- 
load capacity has grown. 
Today the total carrying 
capacity of packers’ trucks 
is considerably in excess of 
that indicated by the mere 
increase in the number of 
vehicles. 


In building up and de- 
veloping their distribution 
systems packers have 











worked toward two results—reduction 
of distribution expenses and increase in 
delivery efficiency. 
Expense and Efficiency. 
Progress, so far as equipment is con- 


cerned, has been carried forward in two 
main directions: 


1—Elimination of cumbersome, slow, 
expensive trucks in short haul and city 
delivery work and substitution of neat, 
trim, speedy, attractive vehicles capable 
of covering the ground quickly and 
carrying economically the loads dicta- 
ted by route volume. 


2—Careful study of schedules, load 
needs and costs in interurban and long- 
haul service, and selection of trucks 
and truck and trailer units to meet 
distribution requirements best at least 
cost per unit of product handled. 


New Chassis Designs. 

A more careful selection of equip- 
ment for both short and long hauls, 
resulting in increasing average payload 
per unit per day, has resulted in reduc- 
ing both fixed costs and operating ex- 
penses and increasing overall efficiency 
of fleets. 


In truck chassis design the most pro- 
nounced departure from the convention- 
al has been the “cab-over engine” mod- 
els and the “set-back” axle design. The 
aim in both of these designs has been 
to bring a greater proportion of the 
payload on the front axle—not only for 
improved efficiency in operation, but to 
offset legal restrictions in states which 
impose limitations on the total load on 
any axle. 


The new cab-over-engine trucks dis- 
tribute the weight 33 per cent on the 
front axle and 67 per cent on the rear 
axle, as compared with 25 per cent 
front and 75 per cent rear in the usual 
design. The set-back-axle type carries 
about 30 per cent on the front axle and 
70 per cent on the rear. The two types, 
therefore, lighten the load on the rear 
axle by 8 and 5 per cent respectively, 
and in effect permit an increase in the 
payload carried. 

Truck and trailer units and tractors 
and semi-trailers in medium and large 
load capacities are becoming more pop- 
ular for long haul work. Often light- 
weight construction is used to increase 
payloads and reduce operating costs. 


Insulation and Refrigeration. 


What appears to be a trend in these 
directions has been dictated very large- 
ly by laws regulating total weights that 
may be carried per wheel or per axle 
on city streets and highways, although 
first cost and operating and mainte- 
nance expenses also influence truck unit 
types in many instances. 

Aluminum alloys and lightweight 
blanket and foil insulations are being 
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used in increasing quantities in meat 
truck body and trailer construction. 
These are making possible a large re- 
duction in dead weight, increasing pay 
loads and lowering operating and main- 
tenance costs. 

Truck refrigeration methods con- 
tinue to be developed and improved. 
This is particularly true in respect to 
methods of using solid carbon dioxide. 
Recent tests with new methods have 
shown unusual results from the stand- 
point of close temperature regulation, 
consumption of refrigerant and cost of 
refrigeration. 

Among the interesting truck refrig- 
eration developments of the past year 
is a new product used both as a motor 
fuel and a refrigerant. The product 
is supplied in tanks under pressure. 
It is expanded in a coil within the truck 
body to furnish refrigeration, after 
which the gas is piped to the engine 
where it supplies the power to operate 
the truck. 

This combined fuel and refrigerant 
is said to be comparable to premium 
gasolines from the power standpoint, 
and its cost to the consumier is not ex- 
pected to exceed that of the premium 
gasolines. 


Nothing radically new in mechanical 
truck refrigerating units has been 
offered recently. Those systems which 
have been proved in practice continue 
popular, particularly to refrigerate 
large bodies in long-haul service. Ice 
and salt in units that provide good 
natural or forced air circulation con- 
tinue to be used widely, especially in 
trucks engaged in local or short haul 
delivery work. 

Efficiency in Distribution. 

So far as equipment is concerned the 
packer’s problem is not to find truck 
and body types best suited to his con- 
ditions, but to pick from the large 
variety of highly-developed trucks, 
bodies and refrigerating equipment 
available those particularly suited to 


his needs. And once this has been done 
there remains the highly important 


problem of using the equipment to the 
best advantage. 

This means a careful study of routes 
and schedules, elimination of excess idle 
time at plant loading docks and re- 
tailers’ stores, better methods of order 
filling that will get products to the 
loading dock promptly, and improved 
inspection and maintenance methods 
that reduce to a minimum the time 
trucks are in the shop. 

The best truck equipment cannot be 
operated at the highest efficiency if 
careful and understanding supervision 
is lacking. 

= 


LIGHTWEIGHT PACKER TRUCK. 


State laws limiting truck dead weight 
and pay load weights have influenced 
packers to give more attention to con- 
struction materials entering into insv- 
lated and refrigerated trucks, in order 
to lower transportation costs. 


Notable results in reducing weight 
of meat trucks without sacrifice of car- 
rying capacity have been illustrated and 
described by THE NATIONAL PRo- 
VISIONER from time to time. Among 
these was one operated by Oscar Mayer 
& Co., Madison, Wis. This truck, in 
which lightweight construction ma- 
terials and Dry-Zero insulation are 
used, has shown unusual economy, re- 
turning a large annual interest on the 
extra investment required to secure the 
weight reduction. 


Another noteworthy lightweight re- 
frigerated meat truck was placed in 
service recently by the Hygrade Food 
Products Co., Schenk division, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. This truck operates in 
mountain territory where weight reduc. 
tion is doubly valuable in maintaining 
schedules and keeping operating costs 
low. 


The truck is of the 10-wheel type and 
has a capacity of 10 tons. Through 
the use of light-weight metals and 
blanket insulation, the body weight was 
reduced to 3,200 Ibs. compared to the 
4,800 lbs. it would have weighed had 
the usual type of construction been 
used. This decrease in weight helps 
materially to hold average gas con- 
sumption to 7 miles per gallon and to 
reduce considerably wearing body oscil- 
liation on sharp mountain curves. The 
body is mounted on a Dodge chassis 
and the truck operates between Wheel- 
ing, Charleston and Bluefield, W. Va. 








WEIGHT OF TRUCK BODY REDUCED ONE-THIRD. 
This truck of the Hygrade Food Products Corp. is equipped with a body con- 


structed of Dowmetal and insulated with Dry-Zero. 
less than an ordinary body of the same size. 
ritory between Wheeling and Bluefield, 


It weighs about 1,600 Ibs. 
The truck operates in mountain ter- 
W. Va. 
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COST OF GASOLINE IS LESS AND ROAD PERFORMANCE IMPROVED. 


Production of the plant of the Val Decker Packing Co., 
10-wheel semi-trailers of the type shown here. 


Piqua, O., 


is distributed entirely by motor truck, much of it in 
The fleet travels 100,000 miles monthly. 


Motor exhaust gas analysis has been 


made an established feature of truck maintenance operations of this company materially improving engine performance. 


Truck Fuel Cost Reduced by New Method 


Motor Check-up Plan Based on Analysis of Exhaust 
Gases Makes Engine Adjusting an Exact Procedure 


OST meat packers operating motor 

truck fleets keep a record of the 
mileage and gasoline consumption of 
each vehicle. They know, therefore, the 
average distances covered per gallon of 
fuel used. 


But probably most of them don’t 
know that a truck motor seldom uses 
the gasoline delivered to it with the 
greatest efficiency and economy. 


Just as an analysis of the gases pass- 
ing up the packer’s smokestack indi- 
cates efficiency with which fuel is 
burned under boilers, so does an 
analysis of exhaust gases from a truck 
engine indicate efficiency with which 
gasoline is consumed, and waste of fuel 
because of improperly adjusted valves, 
poor compression, faulty ignition, etc. 


Gas Cost Cut 25 Per Cent. 


Recently a number of meat packers 
have adopted this new method of ex- 
haust gas analysis for truck motor 
check-up and to indicate the need for 
motor adjustments and overhaul. Re- 
sults have been very satisfactory. 

An Eastern packer, operating a fleet 
of 154 trucks, has increased average 
mileage of his fleet per gallon of gaso- 
line 25 per cent. In other words, he 
now gets the same mileage with 25 per 
cent less gasoline than before the new 
method was adopted. 


A contract trucking company op- 


Week ending February 24, 1934 


erates 20 International and Reo refrig- 
erated trucks out of Chicago to central 
and northern Michigan points. Since 
adopting the exhaust gas method of 
motor check-up it has increased average 
mileage per gallon of gasoline 16.93 
per cent. This saving is equivalent to 
176,072 miles without any fuel cost. 


An Ohio packer has made exhaust 
engine check-up a routine feature of 
his truck maintenance operations. The 
fleet travels 100,000 miles per month, 
and is now being operated on a more 
economical basis and producing more 
power and better road performance than 
ever before. 


Large Potential Saving. 


Meat packing and allied industries 
operate in excess of 93,000 motor 
trucks, an average of slightly more 
than 39 trucks per company. 


If it is assumed that most of these 
vehicles are of only average efficiency, 
so far as gasoline consumption is con- 
cerned, and that gasoline savings such 
as mentioned above can be made, then 
there is available a huge potential sum 
which can be deducted from present 
meat transportation costs and credited 
to the profit side of the ledger. 


At least this new method has ac- 
complished for fleet operators results 
which would seem to justify every pack- 
er operating more than a few trucks giv- 


ing it more than casual consideration. 


What this method is, and how it is 
being used in the meat packing indus- 
try to reduce gasoline and maintenance 
expenses, is told here. 


Checking Up the Motor 


The finest motor gasolines can not 
give the most satisfactory results in a 
badly adjusted engine. Quality of per- 
formance of the best gasoline rests en- 
tirely with the motor. 


Encouraged by a desire to assist truck 
fleet owners to obtain maximum power 
and mileage, Cities Service research 
engineers many years ago began inten- 
sive study of motor exhaust gas, with 
the idea that engine faults could be 
traced through the gases from the ex- 
haust pipe. 

Many methods were tried and dis- 
carded as impracticable. Finally an ac- 
curate and practical machine for motor 
gas analysis was developed. This is 
known as the Cities Service power 
prover. 


The particular problem met was the 
development of an instrument which, in 
the hands of the ordinary mechanic, 
would accurately analyze the usable 
fuel remaining in the exhaust gases. To 
aid in correcting the faults discovered 
through the tail of the exhaust pipe, a 
comprehensive 3-step tuning routine 
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was developed to aid the mechanic in 
making practical and accurate motor 
adjustments. ° 


Flue gas analysis is not a new sub- 
ject. However, determination of the 
presence and quantities of the various 
elements and compounds in it would re- 
quire a complicated process in the hands 
of an expert. The practical method of 
burning the exhaust gas and then care- 
fully measuring the heat released is a 
better and more useable one to follow. 
The power prover was designed to 
analyze exhaust gases by actually burn- 
ing them, and then accurately record- 
ing the amount of potential fuel found 
in the exhaust and released in the in- 
strument through the burning. 


How the Method Operates. 


Perhaps the use of the power prover 
can best be made clear by outlining its 
application to a typical motor vehicle. 


When a truck is presented for test 
and tune-up, a careful record of the 
vehicle and its motor is taken. This 
includes the make, serial number, 
model, year and mileage. The make 
and type of motor is also noted, includ- 
ing the ignition system, carburetor and 
fuel system. A complete and compre- 
hensive data book in the hands of the 
operator assists in accurately making 
the various specified adjustments. 

With the motor running, the samp- 
ling tip is attached to the exhaust pipe 
and initial combustion efficiency read- 
ings taken at both idling and various 
running speeds. The operator knows 
that the best performance and economy 
is obtained with combustion efficiencies 
between 75 per cent and 85 per cent, 
depending upon the type and condition 
of the motor. Should the initial read- 
ing register above this, for example 90 
per cent to 95 per cent, he would con- 
sider the possible causes as: 

1.—Air-fuel ration was providing too 
lean a mixture. 

2.—Fuel mixture was being diluted 
through air leaks in the intake manifold 
system or around the stems of the in- 
take valves. 

3.—Leaking valves. Defective intake 
valves permit spent gases to be driven 
into the intake system on exhaust 
strokes, which impair fuel mixtures. De- 
fective exhaust valves permit redrawing 
spent gases into the cylinder on suction 
strokes. 

4.—Leaks in exhaust pipe, through 
aspirator action of the exhaust gas 
stream, would dilute exhaust sample. 


Oil, Plugs and Compression Checked. 
When the operator encounters a read- 
ing below the proper range, for example 
between 50 per cent and 60 per cent, 
as is usually the case, he knows the 
motor is not properly burning its fuel. 
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ANALYZING MOTOR EXHAUST. 


Truck under test is owned by Adolf 
Gobel, Inc., meat packers, New York City. 


This firm operates 154 trucks, chiefly 
Whites and Chevrolets. Since the com- 
pany adopted the exhaust gas analysis 
method for motor check-up it has_in- 
creased fleet miles per gallon of gasoline 
over 25 per cent. 


Guided by this knowledge as to general 
faults he proceeds with the tune-up 
routine. 

In all cases, condition of the lubricat- 
ing oil in the crankcase is determined. 
When this is found to be too thin, re- 


placement with fresh oil will improve 
combustion efficiency 5 per cent to 15 
per cent, as it improves the piston seal 
and hence the compression. 


Spark plugs are next removed and 
tested under an air pressure corre- 
sponding to the maximum compression 
encountered in the engine. If accept- 
able, plugs are cleaned, adjusted to 
specified gaps with feeler gauges, and 
are ready to be restored to the engine. 


Next a test is made of the ability of 
each cylinder to hold compression. This 
is accomplished by a gauge inserted in 
spark plug hole, through which com- 
pressed air is admitted. The gauge has 
two dials, one indicates air pressure 
admitted to cylinder; the other indicates 
pressure within the cylinder. If the 
pressure within the cylinder is less than 
that admitted, it is known something 
is faulty. The mechanic can rate each 
cylinder as to its degree of leakage: 
zero indicating no leakage; 1 to 10 in- 
dicates various degrees of leakage. 


Timing Checked Scientifically. 


This method, conducted while the 
motor is silent, very frequently locates 
the point of leakage. Air leaking 
through intake valves may be heard in 
the intake manifold or carburetor. 
Leaky exhaust valves may be heard in 
the exhaust manifold. Leaky rings 
may be heard at the breather pipe. 

If there is valve leakage, tappet 
clearances are first checked. If valve 
re-grinding is necessary, an immediate 
job is suggested. If, on initial readings, 
motor shows to abnormally high read- 
ings at high engine speeds, the cause 
frequently is due to “valve bounce.” 
This is the result of weak or fatigued 
valve springs. Tension of each valve 
spring is readily noted by a device 
which compresses the spring and indi- 


(Continued on page 30.) 


How Detroit Meat Packer Cut 
His Truck Refrigeration Cost 


HEN equipping meat trucks with 

a refrigerating system the packer 
looks for two results—efficient cooling 
that maintains the required tempera- 
tures, and low refrigerating costs. 

To secure these is more than a mat- 
ter of chance. It means, in the first 
place, well-constructed and well-insu- 
lated bodies of a type well adapted to 
transportation needs. Secondly, a 
method of refrigeration which is reli- 
able, efficient and with a capacity ade- 
quate for the needs. 


Almost any method of refrigeration 
—ice and salt, solid carbon dioxide or 
mechanical—will hold the temperature 
of an insulated truck body within safe 
temperature limits for meats. All 
these methods are in use in meat trucks 
and all of them are satisfactory in cer- 
tain instances. 


But to get the most efficient results 
at the lowest cost sometimes requires 
more than casual consideration and 
study to properly coordinate all influ- 
encing factors. 

Success with Mechanical Units. 

Chris Schmidt, of the Valley Pack- 
ing Co., Detroit and Grand Rapids, 
Mich.—one of the pioneers in adapting 
refrigeration to meat truck bodies—has 
met his particular truck refrigeration 
problems with mechanical units. Sev- 
eral trucks so equipped were placed in 
service last year. The results were 80 
satisfactory that it is planned to add 
to the fleet this year four to six more 
units similarly equipped. 

Loss due to spoilage and shrinkage 
since mechanical refrigeration has been 
used, Mr. Schmidt says, has been prac- 

(Continued on page 29.) 
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New Truck Fleets Cut Delivery 
Costs for New York Packers 


ACKERS who have studied their 

truck transportation problems, and 
have taken prompt advantage of ad- 
yancement in truck design and con- 
struction, have been able to make sub- 
stantial reductions in cost of meat de- 
liveries. 

At the same time they have improved 
delivery service and kept products in 
better condition. 

Savings in transportation costs are 
important. Delivery expense adds 
nothing to quality, good appearance or 
salability of meat products. It is an 
expense that is difficult to pass on to 
the consumer. Any saving that can be 
made, therefore, is a direct gain which 
can be credited to the profit side of the 
ledger. 


Every meat packer should know his 
delivery costs. Without this knowledge 
he cannot properly price his products. 

Must Know Delivery Costs. 

Unless he knows what it costs to 
move meats from plant to retail outlets 
he has an insecure basis on which to 
build plans for lowering delivery costs 
and improving delivery efficiency. 

Delivery costs are high for many 
packers, often much higher than they 
need be. These high costs may be due 
to many reasons principal among which 
often are a lack of up-to-date delivery 
equipment and haphazard supervision. 

The part modern equipment plays in 
reducing delivery costs, and in keep- 
ing them low, is well illustrated in the 


case of Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New York 
City. This company recently purchased 
a new fleet of Dodge trucks on which 
are mounted Fitz Gibbons & Crisp 
Fleetsteel insulated bodies refrigerated 
with Icefin forced-draft cooling units. 

Before the new fleet was put in op- 
eration—with former equipment and 
methods, operating costs averaged 4 
cents per truck mile, including gasoline, 
oil, labor and materials. 

Lower Operating Costs. 

Operating costs per truck mile on one 
division of the new fleet are averaging 
slightly over 3c per mile (see Table 1.) 
While this saving seems small, it must 
be considered that in the case of a 
large fleet the total mileage will be 
very large, and the consequent saving 
proportionately important. 

But, in addition to the lower operat- 
ing costs to be obtained, new, clean, 
modern delivery equipment has sales 
and merchandising value which must 
be taken into consideration when form- 
ulating delivery equipment policies. A. 
Sunderman, of the transportation de- 
partment of Stahl-Meyer, Inc., empha- 
sized this point recently. 

“Our trade,” he said, ‘“‘most decidedly 
prefers clean, modern, refrigerated 
trucks. Such equipment before the 
door of a retailer gives customers in 
the store and passersby a favorable im- 
pression of the quality of products han- 
dled at the particular location. 


“In one instance we received specific 


instructions from a restaurant opera- 
tor to make all deliveries at a certain 
hour, so that patrons could see the 
place is not only buying good meats, 
but that they are delivered in clean, 
sanitary vehicles. 


Holds Bloom on Fresh Meats. 
“While we do not feature in adver- 
tising the fact that our meats are de- 
livered in refrigerated trucks, our sales- 
men do use the fact when soliciting 
business, and find it a very decided 
sales aid. 


“The new truck bodies and method 
of refrigerating them holds the bloom 
on the meats until they are delivered. 
This should result in a direct price ad- 
vantage to us. 

“Under the economic conditions ex- 
isting, and in view of the meat price 
situation, we have not been able to ob- 
tain a premium for our products just 
because of their good appearance. 
Whether or not the retailer benefits be- 
cause we deliver him meats of better 
appearance is another matter. How- 
ever, the good appearance of our prod- 
ucts does make for larger sales. 

“We have had instances where buyers 
have gone into our trucks and, after 
seeing the meats, have purchased dou- 
ble the original quantity intended. Our 
meats are displayed on removable 
shelving, a decided advantage in show- 
ing them off to the best advantage.” 

The ice is not crushed before being 
placed in the refrigerating units in 
these trucks. One hundred and sixty 
pounds is placed in the unit at one 
time. 

Another New York packer—Adolf 
Gobel, Inc.—has also placed a new fleet 
of more than 100 trucks in operation 





MODERN DELIVERY EQUIPMENT SAVES STAHL-MEYER CLOSE TO ONE CENT PER TRUCK MILE. 


Units are Fleetsteel bodies mounted on Dodge chassis. 


ok reducing cost of meat delivery, these new trucks have been helpful in favorably advertising the company and in build- 
Sales. 


Week ending February 24, 1934 


Refrigeration is by water ice in Icefin units. 


In addition to ma- 
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TABLE 1.—OPERATING COSTS PER TRUCK MILE WITH STAHL-MEYER’S NEW FLEET. 

















Miles per 

Truck No Mileage. Gals. Gas. Gallon. Pts. Oil. Gas Cost. Labor Cost. Material Cost. Total. Cost per Mile, 
301 1,105 181 6.1 12 $22.81 $2.18 $ .08 $ 26.05 $.0235 
302 1,646 158 10.4 10 19.91 4.16 ‘98 25.87 0157 
308 1,172 159 7.3 S 20.04 11.72 31.22 63.64 0543 
304 958 108 8.8 24 13.61 4.42 19.83 39.83 0415 
305 953 187 5.0 4 23.76 1.74 14 26.57 :0278 
306 640 1 6.1 2 13.10 1.30 36 14.93 [0233 
307 909 118 7.7 4 14.87 2.55 16 17.91 0197 
308 888 148 6.0 8 18.65 6.30 8.90 34.51 [0888 
3 749 104 7.2 _ 13.10 2.12 eek 15.22 0203 
312 2,774 310 8.9 — 39.06 14.72 27.33 82.09 "0297 
313 601 142 4.2 12 17.89 6.60 15.58 39.87 0663 
351 1,671 223 7.5 -_ 28.10 4.73 5.11 37.94 0227 
Total 14,066 1,842 85.2 84 $244.9 $62.56 110.09 $414.43 $.3836 
Av. per car 1,172.1 153.5 7.1 9.33 $20.40 %. 10. 34.53 "0319 
during the past two years. These are of the products, seen regularly by the Numerous illustrations might be cited 


very similar in general design and con- 
struction to the Stahl-Meyer trucks. 
They are also refrigerated with water 
ice in Icefin units. 

Attractive trucks are both an adver- 
tising and an operating success. To 
the public they represent the last word 
in cleanliness and quality. These 
things are important in building con- 
sumer demand, as delivery equipment 
is the only part of a business, outside 


public. 


The dealer likewise is impressed, 
and when trucks are refrigerated route 
salesmen feature this point in their 
sales talk. It is particularly effective 
because the modern butcher or delica- 
tessen dealer, using mechanical refrig- 
eration for his own box and showcase, 
appreciates its value in maintaining the 
quality and good appearance of meats 
and meat products. 


Trailers Designed for Specific 
Meat Transportation Needs 


AX ILLINOIS packer formerly em- 
ployed three trucks in shuttle 
service—delivering product from the 
plant to near-by branch houses. These 
were of conventional six-wheel design. 


Recently these three trucks were re- 
placed with two tractor units and four 
semi-trailer bodies. These new units 
do more work in less time and at less 
cost than did the three six-wheel trucks, 
although trailer bodies are no larger. 

These savings in time and wages 
were possible through the ability of the 
tractors to keep on the move, and to 
do more useful work over a longer 
working period each day. 

When they arrive at a branch an 
empty trailer is always waiting to be 
taken back to the plant. At the plant 
a loaded trailer is always waiting to 
be moved to a branch house. 

This is one illustration of the man- 
ner in which the packer can fit the 
various designs of delivery equipment 
now available to his particular needs, 
and save time and money. 


Covering Much Territory. 


A Wisconsin manufacturer of sau- 
sage also uses a delivery truck and two 
trailers in a somewhat similar manner. 
In this case, however, a distributing 
point is maintained about 60 miles from 
the plant, to which a supply of prod- 
ucts is delivered each day. 

This delivery is made in a light re- 
frigerated trailer behind a light deliv- 
ery truck also loaded with product. The 
trailer is dropped at the branch 
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and the truck proceeds with its regu- 
lar delivery work. At the end of the 
day the trailer is picked up and re- 
turned to the plant for reloading with 
the product to be delivered next day. 








Styled to Fit the Job 


It is no longer necessary for the 
packer to do the best he can in a dis- 
tribution way with the equipment avail- 
able. Today knowing what he wants 
to haul and where he wants to take it, 
he can buy or have built motorized 
equipment to do efficiently any hauling 
job he may have. 

Types of motor truck units suitable 
for different classes of work are shown 
on the opposite page. 

Semi-trailers similar to ARMOUR’S 
and RATH’s make the most of the wheel 
base by providing an overhang at the 
front. These are particularly suitable 
for combination loads of boxed or cured 
meat products and carcasses, the for- 
mer being carried at the front, where 
head room is less, and the latter on 
rails in the rear. 


Trailers of smaller type, such as the 
PLANKINTON job, are useful in shuttle 
service on shorter hauls. Two semi- 
trailers often are used with each trac- 
tor, one being unloaded while the other 
is on the move. 

Units similar to those of WILSON and 
CARSTENS find their greatest usefulness 
for heavy loads and bulky products 
over long distances. 


of the various uses to which trailers 
and semi-trailers are being put by pack- 
ers and sausage manufacturers. Their 
greatest value, perhaps, is to transport 
heavy loads comparatively long dis- 
tances. With this type of equipment it 
is possible to carry heavier loads than 
usually are permitted by state and 
municipal laws in 4- or 6-wheel trucks, 
and to reduce costs under what would 
be required were the same tonnage to 
be carried in two or more trucks of a 
size to meet the legal requirements. 


As with trucks, the packer has a 
wide variety of styles and designs to 
choose from when buying a trailer or 
semi-trailer, from the small four-wheel 
type to the giant 8-, 10-, or 12-wheel 
type, equipped with air brakes and all 
of the modern safety appliances. 


Styles of semi-trailers in use in the 
meat packing industry are shown on 
the opposite page. Most of these are 
equipped with refrigerated bodies, but 
each represents a certain demand. 


The Rath job is a good illustration 
of the ability to meet state highway 
requirements by the use of trailers or 
semi-trailers. The total weight, being 
distributed over ten wheels brings the 
weight per wheel within legal limits. 


The Swift and Wilson jobs were also 
constructed to meet specific transporta- 
tion needs and at the same time fur- 
nish unusual advertising mediums 
for the companies. Incorporated in 
these bodies are a number of features 
which contribute to pleasing appear- 
ance, including French roofs, skirting 
and streamlining. 


All of these bodies were manufac- 
tured by the Highway Trailer Co., 
Edgerton, Wis. 

~ fe 


BAUM-PHILLIPS RE-EQUIP. 


Baum-Phillips Packing Company, 
Danville, Ill., have completely over- 
hauled and modernized their plant. 
They have installed a new 18-ton re- 
frigerating compressor complete with 
motor and “V” belt drive. Their pork 
cooler has been equipped with a com- 
plete set of fin coils and they are al- 
ticipating the erection of a new beef 
cooler to be under automatic control. 
Their coolers are all operated under 
automatic refrigerating control. 
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Packer’s Cost for Ice Is Less in 
New Type Refrigerator Cars 


OTAL cost of transporting meat 
products in refrigerator cars may 
be divided into two classifications— 
1—Fized charges, including inter- 
est, depreciation, taxes, repairs, insur- 
ance, or rent (if cars are leased) and 
freight charges. 

2—Variable costs, under which are 
listed pre-cooling, icing, re-icing, load- 
ing, unloading, etc. 

Costs in the first group seldom are 
controllable to any degree—that is, 
little can be done to reduce them. 

It is possible, however, to reduce the 
proportion of these fixed costs charge- 
able against a unit of product trans- 
ported. This can be done by using the 
cars more efficiently, extending the use- 





SERVICE ECONOMY 


The cars are insulated 
3 in. of Naturzone in floor, and 5 
consumption of ice than is 


AND ADVERTISING 
with 4 to 6 in. of Haircraft and mineral wool in roof, 
in. of mineral wool in sides. 
usual under similar conditions. 

The paint job is red, white and blue, 


Cost of ice is one of the important 
items in the variable expense classi- 
fication. Ice consumption of a car is 
dependent, in large measure, on the de- 
gree to which the cars are pre-cooled 
and the temperature of the products at 
the time of loading, but more particu- 
larly on the thoroughness with which 
the cars are constructed and insulated. 

Improvements in refrigerator car 
construction and more efficient insu- 
lation are reducing considerably the 
consumption of ice in the newer cars. 

Savings in New Type Cars. 

New refrigerator cars placed in serv- 
ice by the Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, 
Ia., last summer are interesting from 
a number of angles. Important from 


KISH J 
ea risateshis abba Bete 


jrom the Land O'Corn 


VALUE IN NEW CARS. 


Tests show less 


and is a striking advertisement for the 


Rath Packing Company's products wherever the car moves or stands. 


ful service time and transporting more 
product within a given period. 


Such savings depend directly on good 
management. 


How Costs Are Reduced. 


Individual costs in the variable ex- 
pense class can be reduced considerably 
through greater use of better cars and 
more mechanical equipment. 


Mechanical pre-coolers, for example, 
not only cut pre-cooling time but also 
reduce the expense of this operation. 


Conveyors for handling ice from 
crushers to bunker hatchways are 
needed in many instances. Conveyors 
could also be installed at relatively 
small expense to move product from 
coolers to cars, and thus reduce the 
heavy labor charge of lugging and 
trucking. Gravity type roller conveyors 
for handling boxed and packaged prod- 
ucts are particularly effective in this 
service. 
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a transportation cost standpoint are the 
rather unusual refrigerating results se- 
cured with less ice consumption than 
usually is required under similar con- 
ditions. 

An icing test was made on one of 
these cars before it was put in serv- 
ice. Initial icing charge was placed in 
the bunkers at 5 p.m. Within 24 hours 
temperature of the car was down to 
34 degs. Fahr., despite the fact that the 
outside temperature varied from 97 to 








TABLE 1—PRE-COOLING TEST ON RATH 
REFRIGERATOR CARS. 


Outside 


Inside Temp. Ice 

Date Temp. in shade. used. 
June Time. Degs. F. Degs. F. Lbs. 

7 5:00 p.m. 97 97 5,000 

8 7:00 a.m. 42 76 1,000 

8 11:00 a.m. 36 86 Sees 

8 4:55 p.m. 34 O4 600 

9 7:00 a.m. 32 72 900 
9 1:35 p.m. 29 83 ete 

9 5:00 p.m. 28 85 500 
10 7:00 a.m. 28 75 nit 


over 100 degs. during a portion of this 
time. 


The complete temperature record of 
the car during this test and the ice 
consumption are shown in Table 1. 


The interior temperature of the car 
was the same as that of the outside air 
when the icing test was started and 
the car stood in the open exposed to 
the full effects of the sun during the 
period of the test. Only 10 per cent, 
instead of the usual 20 per cent, of salt 
was mixed with the ice. 


The initial icing was 5,000 lbs., al- 
most 1,000 lbs. less than usually is re- 
quired to pre-cool under such conditions 
of high outside temperatures. Three 
thousand pounds of ice were used for 
the four re-icings, 750 lbs. of ice per 
re-icing. All temperature readings were 
taken at a point 3 ft. from the door 
post and half way between the floor 
and the beef rail. 


Construction and Insulation. 


The superstructure of the car is of 
structural steel riveted together and to 
the underframing before the insulation 
was installed. Roof and ends are of 
metal and sides of wood. Yellow pine 
is used for inside walls and ceiling. Par- 
ticular care has been taken to provide 
no metal path for heat transfer, and to 
guard against bruising and snagging 
of carcasses in transit. 


Beef rails are a permanent feature 
of the cars, being supported from side 
walls and roof. 

More insulation is installed than 
commonly is used in cars of this type. 
From 4 to 6 in. of Haircraft* and min- 
eral wool have been placed in the roof. 
Three inches of Naturzone* are used 
in the floor. Sides are insulated with 
5 in. of mineral wool. Some of the cars 
are equipped with brine tanks; others 
with divided wire bunkers. 

As will be seen from the accompany- 
ing illustration of one of these cars, the 
Rath Packing Co. has made good use 
of the cars as an advertising medium. 


Catching the Consumer’s Eye. 


Upper half of each side of the car 
is painted white, lettering being red. 
The lower half is blue and the wording 
white. “Rath’s Black Hawk Ham” ap- 
pears on one side and “Rath’s Black 
Hawk Bacon” on the other. On both 
sides is the information that the prod- 
uct comes “from the Land O’ Corn.” 

In this paint job the company has 
accomplished what is sometimes diffi- 
cult—secured unusual interest-getting 
value without sacrifice of pleasing ap- 
pearance. The particular shades of col- 
or used and the spacing and propor- 
tioning of the lettering and background 
= largely responsible for this unusual 
effect. 


*Haircraft is a blanket type and Natur- 
zone a block type of insulation, both 
manufactured from hog hair by Wilson 
& Co., Chicago, lll. The cars were manu- 
factured by the Mather Stock Car Co. 
Chicago, and are leased to the Rath Pack- 
ing Co. 
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Wallace Charges Packers with 
Price Collusion Under Old Act 


HARGES of price collusion and at- 
C tempted monopoly of the retail 
field have been made by Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace against ten pack- 
ing companies operating in a South- 
ern sales area. 


Under the packers and stockyards act 
the Secretary cited these packing com- 
panies to file formal answers on March 
24. On April 9 they will be accorded 
a public hearing at Jackson, Miss. 


Packers included in the government 
charge are Armour and Company, Swift 
& Company, Wilson & Co., Morris & 
Co., the St. Louis Independent Packing 
Co. Abraham Bros. Packing Co., the 
Cudahy Packing Co., Jacob Dold Pack- 
ing Co., and the Memphis Packing Cor- 
poration. 


Secretary Wallace charges that these 
ten companies furnished to each other 
information on prices at which they 
would sell meats and meat products. 
“This practice,” the charge said, “was 
for the purpose of enabling the re- 
spondents to give unreasonable prefer- 
ences and advantages to certain pur- 
chasers of meats and meat products; 
to give preferences to certain localities; 
to discriminate unjustly between cer- 
tain persons; to force competitors out 
of business; and to manipulate prices 
and apportion sales in commerce.” 


The practices alleged to have been 
engaged in by the packers involved in 
the proceeding extend back as far as 
1927. The investigation which led to 
the department’s action was conducted 
by Seth Thomas, Department of Agri- 
culture solicitor, who stated that the ac- 
tion was taken under the packers and 
stockyards act rather than the anti- 
trust laws, as this enabled prosecution 
of the case by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


No Interference with Marketing Agree- 
ment. 


Secretary Wallace stated that the ac- 
tion taken does not interfere with the 
proposed marketing agreement for the 
packing industry. Under the terms of 
the marketing pact, Mr. Wallace de- 
clared, the packers would be exempted 
from certain provisions of the federal 
anti-trust statutes. 

But he denied that a price fixing 
agreement similar to the one charged 
by the department in its citation would 
be possible under such an agreement. 
While retail prices could be “stabilized” 
at a given level under the proposed 
pact, he explained, such fixed prices 
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would be applicable generally for the 
packing industry and not confined to a 
given group in a localized area. 

Commenting on the case Thomas E. 
Wilson, president of Wilson & Co., said 
that if the Secretary of Agriculture 
believed that there has been irregular- 
ity in the conduct of packers mentioned 
in the Southern states he is entitled to 
act under the Packers’ and Stockyards’ 
Act. 


Packer Comment on Case. 

“T believe, however,” Mr. Wilson said, 
“that the complaint will not be justified 
when the facts are known, and I am 
sure that the companies named will 
gladly cooperate with him in developing 
the facts. 

“As a matter of fact,” Mr. Wilson 
continued, “if they had had an oppor- 
tunity, they would have done so with- 
out the complaint and the resulting 
publicity, which is damaging to the in- 
dustry.” 

Harold H. Swift, vice president of 


Swift & Company, made this state- 
ment: 


“Swift & Co. denies the charges in 
the complaint and is confident that 
there has been no violation of the law.” 


Henry Veeder, general counsel for 
Swift & Co., was quoted as follows: 


“Swift & Co. has not been violating 
the anti-trust laws in the South or any- 
where else. We try to live up to the 
laws. We do live up to them. This is 
entirely news to me. We have had ab- 
solutely no warning of any such suits 
and there has been not even a caution- 
ary letter from the Secretary about 
whatever he considers illegal in our 
activities. I cannot imagine what is 
wrong.” 

P. L. Reed, vice president of Armour 
and Company, said: “Armour and 
Company is certain that there has been 
no violation of the law as charged in 
the complaint filed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and is confident that the 
facts when developed will show conclu- 
sively that there is keen competition 


among packers and that the charges 
will not be justified. 

“We are cooperating in every wa 
with the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, and complying with the 


provisions of the packers and stock- 
yards act.” 


Would Amend Act, Open Packer 
Books, License Direct Selling 


OOKS and records of American 

meat packers would be open to in- 
spection by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture under an amendment to the pack- 
ers and stockyards act introduced into 
the House of Representatives this week 
by Representative Wearin of Iowa. 


The amendment would bring  so- 
called concentration yards used in the 
direct selling of hogs within the li- 
censing powers of the Secretary and 
subject them to regulations under 
which licensed stock yards operate. 


In a prepared statement made by Mr. 
Wearin in connection with the amend- 
ment he said that the actions of the 
packers “indicated to the people that 
they are not keeping faith with the 
recovery program.” Replying to this 
statement, the Institute of American 
Meat Packers said: 

“In charging that the packing indus- 
try is not keeping faith with the re- 
covery program, Representative Wearin 
is distinctly at odds with the state- 
ment made last week by a member of 
the President’s cabinet. 


Packers Are Keeping Faith. 


“At the hearing last Friday on the 
Connery bill Secretary Perkins singled 


out the meat packing industry as one 
of the few large industries in the coun- 
try in which employment today equals 
or exceeds employment in the base year, 
1926. 


“Tt also is a fact that payrolls in the 
packing industry have been increased 
by more than 20 per cent since August 
1, when the industry adopted a modi- 
fied form of the president’s re-employ- 
ment agreement. 


“The fact that prices of live stock 
are substantially higher than they were 
a year ago also constitutes a contradic- 
tion of Representative Wearin’s 
charges. The following table shows 
how present market prices of live stock 
at Chicago compare with those of a 
year ago: 


Week Ending 
Feb. 18, Feb. 18, . 2 
1933. 1934. Increase. 
(Prices per 100 Ibs. alive) 
Cattle avg. all 


weights sold out 

of first hands..... $ 4.80 $ 5.48 14 
Hogs,, avg. all 

WERE. seccccces 3.52 4.50 28 
Lambs, good & 

choice, 90 Ibs. & 

GE sccccoseveces 5.75 9.38 63 
Ewes, rt & 

choice, 90 to 120 

MONG” Wessacaneeews 2.75 4.73 72 


(Source of figures: U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics). 


“In addition to the increased prices 
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obtained for hogs, the producer agree- 
ing to cooperate with the Government 
also will receive cash benefit payments 
financed by a processing tax on hogs. 
The present tax is $1.50 a hundred- 
weight alive. 


Quote Words of Wallace. 

“The packing industry has cooper- 
ated in making the facts about the pro- 
duction control program of the De- 
partment of Agriculture more fully 
understood by those from whom it buys 
livestock. 

“In connection with livestock prices, 
we believe Representative Wearin would 
do well to bear in mind the statement 
which Secretary Wallace made recently 
before the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry that the quantity 
of money consumers will expend for 
livestock and livestock products ap- 
pears to depend closely on the level 
of consumer incomes—in order words, 
that the prices which producers receive 
for their livestock are determined by 
what consumers are able to pay for 
meats and by-products.” 

ee 
LARD AND SAUSAGE FOR NEEDY. 


For the purpose of providing food 
for the needy in Puerto Rico the Fed- 
eral Surplus Relief Corporation has in- 
vited bids on lard and sausage, among 
other foods, to be opened Monday, 
February 26. The requirements are 
included in schedule 40 covering pur- 
chases of 650,000 lbs. of lard and 128,- 
000 Ibs. of cervelat sausage. 


Specifications for the lard provide 
that it shall be refined prime steam 
lard, free from impurities and rancidity 
and so manufactured as to produce a 
grainy texture. It was required that 
the lard be chilled over a roll or similar 
device before filling into pails, and that 
it must be made under “modern sani- 
tary conditions from fresh, sweet, clean 
hog fat.” 

Packers pointed out that there was 
conflict between lard “of a grainy tex- 
ture” and the requirement that it be 
“chilled over a lard roller,” and that 
in view of the preference of the people 
of Puerto Rico it would be desirable 
to produce lard chilled over a roll. 
Supplementary specifications made this 
provision. 

The lard must be produced under 
federal inspection and the finished prod- 
uct must be “pure, sweet, clean and 
free from adulteration, taint, sourness, 
rancidity, and foreign odor. Shall be 
of good texture and substances other 
than fatty acids and fat shall not be 
present in excess of 1 per cent.” 

It is to be packed in tin pails of 3 
Ibs. each net weight, 20 pails to the 
case. It is not necessary that the pails 
be lithographed or lacquered. 

Sausage is to be of cervelat-style, 
prepared in acocrdance with best com- 
mercial practice under strictly sanitary 

(Continued on page 34.) 
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PORK AWARDS SUSPENDED. 


Suspension of the purchase of hogs 
for manufacturing smoked Wiltshires 
under schedule 39 was ordered this 
week by the Federal Surplus Relief 
Corporation. The awards were made 
on February 17, totaling approximately 
15,135 hogs daily for 15 days beginning 
February 21, with the proviso that they 
were subject to suspension or discon- 
tinuance. 

It is understood that this represents 
only a temporary suspension, and that 
the order may be reinstated whenever 
the government feels that the market 
situation and relief pork requirements 
justify renewed purchasing. 

Awards were made on the basis of 
a processing charge, ranging from $1.32 
to $1.58 for February and a high of 
$1.6242 for March. The buying charge 
ranged from a low of 5c per head to 
a high of 30c, the latter in the case 
of a smaller packer located away from 
central markets. 

Companies to whom these awards 
were made, together with the number 
ra head per day, are reported as fol- 
ows: 







No. hogs 
per day. 
Agar Pkg. & Prov. Co., Chicago ........ 1,000 
Drummond Pkg. Co., Eau Claire, Wis. .. 150 
Figge & Hutwelker, New York ...:..... 200 
Hygrade Food Products Corp.: 
DT <cichustheokubnws Maixeeaneedadn 600 
DE dnGenkbwitedausuaa'@cikwowsenes ens 700 
MEE: cnaxcenccueuansiwieocoue/etecee se 600 
RE Sih Shia oceania tne cae penitiend 700 
A. Fink & Sons, Newark, N. J. ......... 600 
Be MU, GRBIEED occ cccccccvcccccece 500 
Jacob Dold Packing Co.: 
REE, Cocedeuisckene wees aN eweiamcaie 1,000 
MEE ecnierebekenrasdccenencuiwanees 100 
DE Stegcdnewemincaesaweatn bet sews 50 
Miami Pkg. Co., Miami, Okla. .......... 100 
Miller & Hart, Chicago .............000; 1,200 
Roberts & Oake, Chicago ............... 1,000 
Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New York ........... 800 
Birmingham Pkg. Co., Birm., Ala....... 200 
Swift & Company: 
IN 66 0G. die ou vinigeandvignesenibasecwn 400 
RI ios antici caincinineaeaaeewreaan 150 
Se I, IS ca cise cde doccecocee 150 
South Omaha Reh ewewavicwiacwaleesen 250 
PEED p80 accchnstcbeeeskeaoeun 200 
oe, SER Lee Spey rece eerie 200 
BSE FEED inno de vaditenbaon Gucasen 350 
PE Whiitdddsveae vdeeemouw reeset 100 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.: 
MIDE Sis 49-40 endhiweobaeaedhusedewsaiias 250 
IY ide sta Ge .sabineaeeca pedews 250 
EE scan dad ceed Goa nvodemeaceK 250 
Dw .2¢0ndeceuentcnbceeeeneas 100 
EE Aidesné Gon dew nen winaw eae oendeds 75 
Kuhner Pkg. Co., Ft. Wayne............ 50-200 
©: G. Mrtel Co., Baltimare .........0.<. 200 
TaeteGs Pig. Ge., Bt. Taedle ....60ccccce. 300 
J. H. Allison & Co., Chattanooga ...... 150 
Louisville Prov. Co., Louisville ......... 200 
C. F. Vissman & Co., Louisville ........ 200 
Emmart Pkg. Oo., Louisville ........... 200 
Memphis Pkg. Corp., Memphis .......... 200 
Detroit Pkg. Co., Detroit .............. 160 
Adolf Gobel, Inc., New York .......... 300 
J. H. Belz Prov. Co., St. Louis ......... 200 
Amen. Phy. Go., Bt. Tale ...ccccccccces 300 
Theurer-Norton Prov. Co., Cleveland .... 400 
Cleveland Prov. Co., Cleveland ......... 400 
——= 


FARM CONVERSION FACTORS. 

Conversion factors for use by farm- 
ers have been established by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. As reported 
in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER of Feb- 
ruary 3, farmers are permitted to sell 


300 lbs. of hog products per year with- 
out paying a processing tax, provided 
their total sale does not exceed 1,000 
Ibs. annually. If it is in excess of this 
amount, the exemption is not applic- 


able. The conversion factors for use 
by farmers only are as follows: 
Per 
cent. 
Dressed CAPCASS... ... vec ccccccese 132.00 
BED Faas vida k 60a oe mreeonne eden 110.00 


All fresh, frozen, in cure or bar- 
relled, dry salt cured pork... .132.00 


All pickle cured pork............ 125.00 

re. ae 140.00 

All cooked, dried or canned 
eRe ban aia aie slecnraseinlpinratelons 178.00 


In explanation of these conversion 
factors, the department says: “For 
example, Farmer A slaughters a hog 
of his own raising and sells 30 pounds 
of fresh pork from the carcass. At the 
present rate of the processing tax on 
the slaughtering of hogs ($1.00 per 
hundredweight live weight until Fabru- 
ary 1) and in accordance with the new 
supplemental conversion factors, Farm- 
er A would pay 1382 per cent or $1.32 
per hundredweight of fresh pork sold. 
Thus, on the sale of 30 pounds of prod- 
uct he would pay a total of 39.6 cents. 


“The supplemental conversion factors 
were adopted to permit simpler compu- 
tation of processing taxes due from 
farmers on hog products derived from 
hogs of their own raising and sold or 
exchanged by them. The more detailed 
standard set of conversion factors will 
continue to apply to commercial slaugh- 
terers, and others, including persons 
who slaughter hogs not of their own 
raising for sale or exchange.” 


Xr 
FARMERS REDUCE PRODUCTION. 


Farmers totaling 400,000 have signed 
contracts to reduce their corn and hog 
production in 1934, according to an an- 
nouncement made by the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration this week. 
The bulk of the contracts have been 
executed by middle western farmers, it 
was said, Iowa leading with a total of 
130,000 contracts, representing more 
than 80 per cent of hog and corn pro- 
ducers in that state. 


Sign-up figures for other states are 
Illinois 47,000; Missouri 42,000; Ne- 
braska 22,000; Kansas 19,000; Minne- 
sota 50,000; Indiana 30,0000; Ohio 
25,000; Wisconsin 15,000 and South 
Dakota 13,000. 

Information on production and other 
figures from corn and hog producers 
who sign the contracts is to be pub- 
lished in the newspaper of the counties 
in which producers sign the contracts. 

Farmers signing corn-hog contracts 
have been authorized to replant drought 
or winter-killed 1933-sown hay or pas- 
ture crops with specified feed crops m 
a ruling announced today by Dr. A. B. 
Black, chief of the corn-hog section of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration. 


The National Provisioner 
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Rath Outlines the Meat Industry 
Situation to Retailers 


ORE meat was eaten by the 

American public in the last thir- 
teen months than at any time on 
record, according to John W. Rath, 
chairman of the board of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers, in an ad- 
dress this week to meat retailers at- 
tending the short course at Iowa State 
College. 


This course, held February 21 and 
22, is being conducted under the 
auspices of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, in cooperation with the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and the college. 


“The meat packing industry,” Mr. 
Rath said, “which is the country’s larg- 
est industry judged from the stand- 
point of value of output at the plant, 
apparently sold more than fifteen 
billion pounds of meat in 19338, an all- 
time record. The increase was caused 
primarily by substantial increases in 
the number of cattle marketed, and by 
* increases in the number of hogs sold by 
farmers. 


No Surplus in Meats. 


“The meat packing industry is not 
bothered by surpluses in the sense that 
some other industries may be. The 
nature of the industry is such, dealing 
in perishable products, that the live- 
stock must be transformed into meat 
and the meat sold promptly, regardless 
of the quantity. The price that is ob- 
tained for it, and consequently the price 
which the packing industry can pay for 
livestock, is determined by the amount 
which the housewives of the country 
can pay for meat. The demand for 
meat, in relation to the amount of pro- 
duction, establishes the price at which 
meat and meat products sell. 

“The packing industry was able to 
find a market for the tremendous 
amount of meat, but because the pur- 
chasing power of consumers during the 
year was less than one-half of normal, 
and supplies were far above normal, 
the prices of meat and the prices of 
live stock were low during 1933. 

“The meat packing industry as a 
whole made a profit in 1933, operating, 
with the exception of a few plants, on 
the black side of the ledger for the first 
time since 1930. Profits were small, 
but served to offset in part the losses 
sustained by the industry in the two 
preceding years. 

“If the profits from all sources earned 
by the industry for 1933 had appeared 
in the form of lower prices for meat, 
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the amount would have been only one- 
fifth of a cent on each pound of meat 
sold. If, on the other hand, the profits 
of the industry from all sources had 
appeared in the form of higher prices 
for livestock, producers would have re- 
ceived about one-seventh of a cent per 
pound more for each animal marketed. 


Employment Level Maintained. 


“The meat packing industry, operat- 
ing under a form of the President’s Re- 
Employment Agreement, at the present 
time has more men employed than were 
working in 1929,” Mr. Rath said. “Pay- 
rolls, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, apparently are about ninety 
per cent of the 1929 level. Because 
consumption and production of meat 
has been well maintained during the 
past five years, the level of employ- 
ment in the packing industry in this 
period has never fallen below eighty 
per cent of the 1926 level—a decline 
substantially less than the decline for 
the average of all industries. 


“The export trade last year was 
larger than in the preceding year, but 
was substantially lower than the five 
year average. The trade undoubtedly 
was stimulated by the more favorable 
ratio of exchange which prevailed dur- 
ing the latter part of the year. 


“Since the first of the year, the price 
of hogs has been substantially higher 
than it was a year ago,” Mr. Rath said, 
in conclusion. “If the government’s 
plan for reducing hog production and 
corn acreage is successful, the income 
to farmers from their hog production 
should be substantially greater in 1934 
than it was in the preceding year. Any 
improvement in the purchasing power 
of consumers also will be reflected in 
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greater returns to the producers of 
livestock.” 


Among others who appeared on the 
Iowa short course program were John 
A. Kotal, secretary of the National As- 
sociation of Retail Meat Dealers, Chi- 
cago; A. T. Edinger, associate market- 
ing specialist of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Washington, D. C.; 
Max O. Cullen meat merchandising spe- 
cialist, and R. C. Pollock, manager of 
the National Livestock and Meat 
Board, Chicago. 


—— - ge. 
OPPOSE CATTLE TAX. 


Opposition to a processing tax on 
beef was voiced by the United States 
Live Stock Association in its annual 
meeting at Kansas City this week. 
Present conditions were believed to be 
unfavorable to such a tax as it would 
hinder the movement of the present 
surplus of cattle. 


In addition to the resolution oppos- 
ing the processing tax on cattle others 
favored a higher tax on imports of 
products which compete with those of 
the live stock and meat industry. They 
also urged modification of the packers’ 
consent decree, opposed direct market- 
ing of live stock, asked revision of 
freight rates and endorsed the work of 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board. 


Membership in the association was 
reported as totaling approximately 
15,000 scattered over 25 states. In 
view of this, it was believed that the 
association is warranted in employing 
a full-time executive secretary, open- 
ing a permanent office and establish- 
ing an official monthly association pub- 
lication. 

D. M. Hildebrand of Seward, Nebr., 
president of the Nebraska Live Stock 
Breeders and Feeders Association and 
a director of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, was elected president 
for the coming year with the following 
directors, the first four of whom were 
re-elected: A. H. Baker, St. Joseph, 
Mo.; Rudolph Kaliff, York, Nebr.; M. B. 
Bruce, Wichita, Kans.; Jewell Mayes, 
Jefferson City, Mo.; T. W. Finnegan, 
St. Louis, Mo.; D. R. Brown, Sioux 
City, Iowa; M. O. Bement, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; J. M. Richardson, Detroit, Mich.; 
and Mr. Hildebrand. 

~ Ye 


PROCESS TAX PAID TO JAN. 31. 


Processing taxes on hogs and floor 
stock taxes, paid by packers up to and 
including January 31, totaled $12,872,- 
564.36, according to the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. Of this amount, 
$9,723,016.15 was paid in January. The 
floor stock taxes paid by retailers in 
January amounted to $80,488.26 and 
from November 5 to the end of January 
$96,920.19. 

The processing tax on wheat, which 
became effective July 9, 1933, totaled 
at the end of January $61,998,438.69. 
Cotton taxes, effective August 1, 1933, 
$94,655,601.02. Tax on field corn, ef- 
fective November 5, 1933, totaled for 
the period $1,767,507. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Curing S. P. Meats 


The curing of pork cuts in sweet 
pickle is still an inexact science. 


Practice varies. There is variation 
in the strength of the pickle used, and 
in the proportion of materials going 
into the preparation of the pickle. 
What works to advantage in one plant 
does not always work in another. 


In addition to salt and sugar there 
igs used in the preparation of curing 
pickle either nitrate of soda, nitrate of 
potash or nitrite of soda. Both nitrate 
of soda and nitrate of potash (salt- 
peter) have been in use in the industry 
for a long time but nitrite of soda for 
only a comparatively short time. Formal 
approval of the use of this material in 
federal inspected plants was given by 
the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry 
only a few years ago. 


Sodium Nitrite Demands Careful Use. 


Soduim nitrite should be introduced 
into a plant only on a careful, small- 
scale, experimental basis and under 
capable guidance. It is a much stronger 
chemical than nitrate and accordingly 
must be used with greater precision. 
Also it must be carefully marked as it 
closely resembles nitrate and can 
readily be confused with it. 


To illustrate the small quantity of 
sodium nitrite that may be used in 
place of nitrate, pumping pickles in 
general contain about 1% Ibs. of so- 
dium nitrite to the 100 gals. and cover 
pickle about 1 lb. to 100 gallons, as 
against 8 lbs. of sodium nitrate in 
pump pickle and 4 lbs. in cover pickle. 

The absolute limit which the govern- 
ment has made in the amount of sodium 
nitrite that may be used is 2 lbs. per 
100 gals. of pickle. 


Curing Formulas and Standards. 

The making of curing formulas and 
their use is no longer held so secret as 
in the earlier days of the meat packing 
industry. The tendency in the industry 
now is toward the exchange of ideas 
and experiences in curing practice. As 
stated previously, there is great varia- 
tion in the strength of cures, and curing 
practice, but the directions given here 
have been found to follow fairly repre- 
sentative practice. 


While curing methods vary, certain 
standards are recognized by all packers. 
These standards, in the main, are: 


1. Chilling, 
2. Sanitation, 
8. Speed in handling green meats, 
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4. Uniformity of quality and quan- 
tity of curing mixtures used. 

Unsanitary conditions breed bacteria, 
which will start decomposition in meat 
and curing mixtures. Coolers, benches, 
trucks, tools and curing containers must 
be kept clean, or trouble in curing 
must be expected. 

Hog coolers must be kept clean and 
free from moisture. 


The filling temperature of the hog 
cooler should be low. Even if it is as 
low as 20 degs. F. there is no danger 
of freezing because the hot hogs raise 
this temperature very rapidly. The im- 
portant thing is to see that the temper- 
ature is not too high when the hogs 
are run in. 


Objects in Chilling Meats. 

In chilling two objectives are to be 
reached. First, the centers of the hams 
are to be chilled to 35 degs. without 
freezing any part of the hog, and this 
should be accomplished in the shortest 
space of time. Second, the product 
must be firm. This is to prevent un- 
necessary waste in trimming and cut- 
ting. 

In 36 hours after killing hogs should 
be properly chilled and ready for cut- 
ting. Some packers have reduced their 
chilling time to 18 to 20 hours. 

Even if cut after 36 hours, the ham 
temperature should be down as low as 
38 degs. at the end of 24 hours. 

Temperature of the cooler and hogs 
must be taken at intervals prescribed 
by hog cooler temperature cards. Too 
much care cannot be taken to prevent 








Pigs’ Feet Souse 


Pigs’ feet souse is a pop- 
ular food. Do you make it? 

If you do, have you found 
| its sale as good as it should 
be under a good formula? 

A successful formula and de- 
tailed instructions for mixing, 
cooking and pickling pigs’ feet to 
make a high-grade souse may be 
obtained by filling out and send- 
ing in the following coupon: 


Old Colony Blidg., Chicago, III. 


Please send me reprint on “Pigs’ 
Feet Souse.” I am a subscriber to 








The National Provisioner, | 





The National Provisioner. 








(Enclolsed find 6-cent stamp.) 











freezing of any part of hog. If prod- 
uct is frozen in chilling, it will not take 
the cure until the frost leaves the meat, 
and as this takes time the frozen part 
will not be sufficiently cured to stand 
smoking at the prescribed cured age. 


As soon as the animal is killed, the 
product begins to deteriorate. Chilling 
retards the process, while proper cur- 
ing, at not over 38 degrees tempera- 
ture, stops the process. Therefore, the 
shortest possible time should elapse be- 
tween killing and the time product is 
placed in cure. After the product is 
properly cured, only abuse of it will 
overcome the keeping qualities acquired 
through the curing agents. 


Nature of Curing Materials. 

Salt, sugar or sugary syrup, and salt- 
petre or sodium nitrite are the ingredi- 
ents commonly used in curing mixtures. 
Vacuum pan salt, which is usually 
cheapest, is used for dry-salt curing, 
and when reduced to brine is used for 
all other curing. Salt is a curative 
agent and is used as such. White gran- 


ulated sugar or specially prepared cur- 


ing sugar is used in curing choice 
brands of bacon, while plantation- 
clarified Louisiana seconds, centrifugals, 
raws and sugar syrup are often used 
in sweet pickle cures. 


Saltpetre is a commercial term ap- 
plied to two similar, yet distinct chemi- 
cal combinations—India saltpetre or po- 
tassium nitrate and Chile saltpetre or 
sodium nitrate. Saltpetre protects the 
meat against spoilage. Its main func- 
tion, however, is the development of 
color. 


As Chile saltpetre (known to the 
trade as double-refined nitrate of soda) 
is 16 per cent stronger than India salt- 
petre, a smaller amount should be used 
to produce the same result. Eighty- 
four lbs. of double refined nitrate of 


soda will do as much curing as 100 lbs. 
of saltpetre. 


The combination of the curing ma- 
terials differs in each kind of cure. The 
proportions of ingredients used in each 
curing mixture and the amount of cur- 
ing mixture used per hundredweight of 
meat must be constant to produce uni- 
formly-cured product. 

For instance, in curing hams a given 
amount of curing mixture is used per 
hundred pounds of meat, but the small- 
er hams are taken from cure earlier 
than the larger ones, so that the per- 
centage of salt, saltpetre and sugar ab- 
sorbed by the large and small hams 1s 
the same. As a rule, the trade demands 
mild-cured meats, but they must be uni- 
formily mild-cured meats. 

Further information on the preparation of 
pickle for meats, cw formulas, 
pumping and overhauling will be given in a0 
early issue. 
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Glaze for Meats 


A glaze is being used on various 
kinds of meats by some packers who 
like it for its protective covering. One 
packer writes regarding this as fol- 
lows: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 


Will you kindly send us a formula and in- 
structions for use of a gelatine dip? 


We notice many packers use a dip of this nature 
and would appreciate any information relative 
thereto. 


The inquirer does not state for what 
kind of meat he wishes to use this dip. 
There is a dip or glaze that is used 
on smoked meats when it is desirable 
to keep these for some time, avoid mould 
and reduce shrinkage. Then there is a 
dip for meat loaves and sausage and 
one for baked hams and picnics. 


The gelatine dip for smoked meats 
is made as follows: 

25 parts edible gelatine 
35 parts glucose 
40 parts water. 

Place the gelatine and glucose in a 
double boiler and mix, having the tem- 
perature of the water in the jacket a 
little higher than luke warm. Then 
add the water to the gelatine and glu- 
cose, mix well and raise the tempera- 
ture gradually to not less than 130 degs. 
F. and not over 150 degs. F. Cook for 
1% to 2 hours. 

Wipe each piece of smoked meat 
carefully to remove surplus grease, 
salt, etc., then dip into the glaze mo- 
mentarily. If necessary, the pieces may 
be dipped a second time. Then let 
them hang over the kettle so that any 
drip may be recovered. This will give 
a transparent, resilient and amply 
tough covering to resist damage in rea- 
sonable handling. The meats may then 
be wrapped and shipped in the usual 
way. 

Meat Loaf Glaze. 


For sausage and meat loaves, the 

glaze may be made as follows: 

2% Ibs. gelatine 

2 Ibs. sugar. 
Dissolve this in 14 lbs. of boiling water 
and allow to partly cool before using. 
The product to be dipped should be very 
cold, while the glaze is held at a tem- 
perature of 130 to 140 degs. F. Then 
replace the dipped sausages or loaves 
on the truck and return to the chill 
room. 


If desired, this glaze may be colored 
by placing some paprika in a piece of 
muslin cloth for a few minues in the 
boiling water before the gelatine and 
sugar are added. 

Glaze for baked hams and baked pic- 
nics will appear.in an early issue of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER together 
with instructions for the baking of 
these products. 
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PROVISIONER Steam and Power SERVICE 











Meat packers—so efficient in meat processing and manufacture—have not kept 
their power departments in step with modern developments. 


There is much inefficient steam and 


power generating equipment in use. 
tices in many instances are behind the times. 


Prac- 
Advantage has not been taken of 


modern, cost-cutting equipment and waste elimination methods and appliances. The 
result is much waste and loss, with steam and power costs higher than they need be. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 5S' 


AND POWER SAVING SERVICE is a 


TEAM 
new service to readers of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. Its purpose is: 
To collect and disseminate information on meat plant steam and power practices, 
To indicate bad conditions and costly methods, 


To aid 


ackers to compare their steam and power costs with those in other 


plants, to solve their steam and power problems, to improve boiler and engine room 
results, to cut steam and power costs and to reduce steam and power waste. 


This is in no sense a consulting eee service. There is a place for the 


consulting engineer that no other can fil 


But there is also a need for a service to bridge the gap between the plant on 


the one hand and the consulting engineer on the other—the 


ractical experience of 


the operating force and the technical skill and knowledge of the trained expert. 
“+s PROVISIONER STEAM AND POWER 


It is this gap that THE 
SAVING SERVICE will attempt to 


Obviously no attempt will be made to design plants, to criticize designs, or to 


compare the merits an 


advantages of one piece of equipment with another. Par- 


ticular conditions vary too widely to attempt these services. 


THE ONER sT 
Every effort will be made to help them. 


But packer subscribers with everyday operating problems are invited to consult 
NATIONAL PROVISI EAM AND POWER SAVING SERVICE. 








DEFINITIONS OF HEAT. 


A young employe in the power de- 
partment of a meat packing plant is 
confused in the definitions of terms 
used to specify heat. He writes: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

I am employed in boiler room of a meat plant 
and am studying boilers and boiler operation. 
One thing not clear is the difference between 
sensible, latent and specific heat. Can you help 
me? 

To understand what takes place in a 
boiler and how heat is stored in steam 
it is necessary to know first what a 
heat unit is. 


Heat is measured in terms of British 
thermal units. (B.t.u.) B.t.u. is 
that quantity of heat required to raise 
the temperature of 1 lb. of water 1 
deg. Fahr. 


Sensible heat is that heat which 
causes a change in temperature and 
which is indicated or recorded on a 
thermometer. 


Latent heat is that heat which causes 
a change in state of a substance but 
which cannot be measured with a ther- 
mometer. 








If 1 lb. of water at 100 degs. 
Fahr. is reduced in temperature to 
25 Cents on 


The Dollar 


Not more than 50% of the 
heat value bought by the 
packer actually reaches its 
place of use. 

After it gets there, at 
least half of what is left is 
wasted. 

So he gets only $25 value 
out of every $100 worth of 
coal he buys. 

Should he be interested in 
heat and fuel saving? 




















32 degs. Fahr., 68 B.t.u. are removed. 
(100—32=68 ) This is sensible heat. 
If the water at 32 degs. Fahr. is frozen, 
an additional 144 B.t.u. are removed, 
although the temperature of the ice 
will be 32 degs. Fahr. These 144 B.t.u. 
are latent heat. 


In the same manner heat must be 
added to water at 212 degs. Fahr. to 
change it to steam at atmospheric pres- 
sure, which also has a temperature of 
212 degs. Fahr. Water at 212 degs. 
Fahr. contains approximately 180 B.t.u. 
Steam at 212 degs. Fahr. (atmospheric 
pressure) contains approximately 1,152 
B.t.u. To accomplish the change from 
water at 212 degs. to steam at 212 
degs., therefore, approximately 972 
B.t.u. are added. Conversely, when 
steam at 212 degs. is condensed to 
water at 212 degs. approximately 972 
B.t.u. are released. 

Specific heat is the term used to ex- 
press the ratio between the quantity 
of heat required to change the temper- 
ature of 1 lb. of any substance 1 deg. 
Fahr. and that required to change 1 
lb. of water 1 deg., which is 1 B.t.u. 


— -~—fe—-— 
FIGURING RADIATING SURFACE. 


A packer who is planning to use his 
plant workers to install a heating sys- 
tems in buildings to be erected asks for 
a formula for figuring radiating sur- 
face. He says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are planning to erect some new buildings 
next summer. These will be heated with exhaust 
steam, the piping to be done by day labor under 
the supervision of our engineér. Can you furnish 
us with a simple formula for calculating radia- 
tion? 

Mill’s rule for direct radition is sim- 
ple and perfectly safe. It is as fol- 
lows: 

R = 0.50 G + 0.05 W + 0.005 C 

in which R is the number of square feet 
of radiating surface, G the square feet 
of glass surface, W the square feet of 
wall surface (exclusive of windows) and 
C the contents of a room in cubic feet. 
This formula is recommended where 
rooms are to be heated to a tempera- 
ture of 70 degs. Fahr. with an outside 
temperature of minus 10 to minus 15 
degs. Fahr. 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


TRUCK REFRIGERATION COST. 


(Continued from page 18.) 
tically eliminated, and the cost of re- 
frigeration has been reduced from 25 
to 35c per truck per day, compared to 
a former refrigeration cost of from 
$1.00 to $3.00 per truck per day. 

Bodies of his trucks are insulated 
with aluminum foil. 

In the first operating test made with 
the new units the interior temperature 
of one of the bodies was reduced from 
85 degs. Fahr. to 32 degs. Fahr. in 
three hours. From this latter point 
the temperature dropped gradually to 


Each cooling unit consists of a cop- 
per bearing steel container in which an 
evaporating coil is submerged in a true 
eutectic solution which freezes at a pre- 
determined temperature to a flint-like 
hardness while the truuck is in the 
garage (usually at night when cheaper 
electrical rates are available). 


Stored Refrigeration Used Durihg Day. 


The refrigeration thus stored is suf- 
ficient to maintain the desired temper- 
ature within the truck body for from 
15 to 24 hours, or the period determined 
as being the length of time the truck 
will require to cover its route. 





REFRIGERATION STORED AT NIGHT IS USED DURING DAY. 
The system consists of a motor driven compressor and cooling units installed 


within the truck body. 
are submerged in an eutectic solution. 


The latter are steel containers in which evaporation coils 
This is frozen by the compressor during the 


night, storing up refrigeration to be released while the truck is on its route. The 
compressor is not operated while the truck is in service. 


30 degs., at which point it was held 
for 15 hours before a rise was recorded. 

The Kold-Hold system of refrigera- 
tion, manufactured by the Kold-Hold 
Mfg. Co., Lansing, Mich., is used. This 
consists of a smal] motor-operated com- 
pressor mounted in a separate com- 
partment below the truck body, and 
cooling units within the body. These 
units are employed as the low side of 
the system in conjunction with a con- 
densing unit usually installed in a sepa- 


tate compartment or beneath the truck 
body. 


Week ending February 24, 1934 


The motor and compressor are not 
operated while the truck is in service. 
The cooling units act as a storage bat- 
tery, the refrigeration generated dur- 
ing the night being sufficient to main- 
tain required temperatures during the 
day. 

A sketch of the system installed in 
a truck is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. In this case the body is 
a large one, requiring two units. The 
units may be placed in the body as 
shown, along the side walls or sus- 
pended from the roof. 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 

The building a municipal abattoir and 
refrigerating plant is being considered 
by the city Council of Charlotte, N. C. 

The erection of a cold storage ware- 
house with P. W. A. funds is being 
planned by the Chamber of Commerce, 
Thermopolis, Wyo., Charles Bangert, 
manager. 

Memphis, Tenn., is holding a refer- 
endum on the expending of $75,000 for 
a municipal slaughterhouse. 

Arkay Syndicate, Inc., H. Kaufman, 
1860 Broadway, New York City, plans 
erecting a storage, manufacturing and 
loft building, including refrigeration, at 
Lafayette and Duane sts. 

R. I. Parlet, Pomeroy, Wash., plans 
erecting a cold storage plant. 

The refrigerating plant of Smith, 
Wright Co., North Williston, Vt., was 
destroyed by fire on January 12 with 
a loss of $15,000. 

An explosion of undetermined origin 
recently damaged the plant of the 
Michigan Ice & Storage Co., Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 

a 


AIR CONDITIONING SURVEY. 


A survey completed recently by the 
air conditioning department of the 
Commonwealth Edison Co. shows a 
total refrigerating capacity of 18,860 
tons installed for air conditioning pur- 
poses in Chicago. In addition some 500 
tons of refrigeration were installed for 
air conditioning at A Century of Prog- 
ress exposition. Total number of in- 
stallations made during 1933 was 156, 
including 26 at the Fair. 


Types of installations classified in the 
listing include banks, brokers’ offices 
and exchanges, beauty shops, churches, 
civic buildings (Planetarium and Art 
Institute), clubs, dance halls, dentists’ 
offices, drug companies, hospitals, 
hotels, industrial applications (candy, 
bakeries, printing, miscellaneous), gen- 
eral offices and office buildings, meat 
packing plants, ticket offices, private 
offices, restaurants, stores (candy, 
clothing and shoe, food, miscellaneous), 
studios, trade-association offices, under- 
takers, theaters and residences. 

The survey shows that 48 Chicago 
theaters have refrigeration for complete 
air conditioning; the total tonnage is 
7,742, total number h.p., 13,671. Total 
seating capacity of the 48 theaters is 
114,421, and the average seats per ton 
is about 15. Twenty-two theaters with 
washed-air systems have a total seat- 
ing capacity of 17,285, a total summer 
h.p. of 345. 

One bank building has 120 tons of 
refrigeration, and fan, pump and re- 
frigeration h.p. amounts to 200; a sec- 
ond bank has 300 tons and 476 h.p.; a 
third bank, 55 tons and 100 h.p. and a 
fourth bank 250 tons and 403 h.p. Three 
private offices and a-directors’ room in 
the fifth bank building listed require 16 
tons and twenty-seven h.p. 

Six dance halls are listed, two with 
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216 Elm St. 








Builders of Refrigerator 
Delivery Equipment 
Exclusively Since 1907 





Our refrigerator bodies are not an 
periment but a tried and dependable 
product, the result of specializing in 
this field. The Modern and Sanitary 
method of delivery. Write us for our 
latest bulletin No. 104. 


MEYER BODY CO., INC. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 








Write for 
details of 


Cut Shrinkage and Sections | 
: with DeFROSTaire’s 


FREE-TRIAL OFFER in present system. 


THE BROWN conrp.!" “ete St 


Balanced Temperature 


The fresh circulating air of a DeFROSTaire 
balances the temperature throughout the 
entire cooler. No freezing near coils or 
spray. Greatly reduced shrinkage and dis- 
coloration across the room. Ceiling and 
walls kept dry—mold banished. Easy to 
install — does not take up valuable floor 
space or head room. Requires no change 


*Syracuse, N. Y. 
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H. P. HENSCHIEN 


PACKING PLANTS _— 
RECONDITIONING FOR GOVT. INSPECTION 


ARCHITECT 
Established since 1909 


PLANT ADDITIONS 


Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 











refrigeration. These have 225 tons and 
300 h.p., and 100 tons and 150 h.p. The 
four dance halls with washed air sys- 
tems require 10, 5, 5 and 3 h.p. for 
fans and pumps. 


The 19 hotel installation (some 
hotels with two or three different in- 
stallations) require a total of 1,700 tons 
of refrigeration, and 3,959 h.p. for fans, 
pumps and compressors. Two of these 
installations, it was stated in the re- 
port of the survey, have no refrigera- 
tion. 


The 26 candy plant jobs included in 
the listing have a total of 1,796 tons 
of refrigeration and fan, pump and re- 
frigeration h.p. totaling 3,174; the 18 
bakery jobs (3 of which have no re- 
frigeration) show a total of 173 tons of 
refrigeration and 299 h.p. 


The printing plant installations total 
15 (9 with no refrigeration) and have 
a total refrigeration tonnage of 770 
and a fan, pump and compressor h.p. 
of 1,627. 

a 


MOTOR TRUCK FUEL CONTROL. 
(Continued from page 18.) 


cates the pressure on a gauge. Weak 
or defective springs are recommended 
to be replaced. 

Motor is then carefully timed. Tim- 
ing on the vast majority of trucks 
encountered is defective. In this pro- 
cedure, timing is adjusted from exact 
piston positions. Circuit breaker and 
distributor mechanism are carefully ex- 
amined, and worn or defective parts 
replaced. At this point spark plugs are 
replaced in the motor, and it is warmed 
up to normal running temperature. 
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Correct Timing For All Speeds. 


The next step is to verify the en- 
gine’s timing at various speeds. Here 
again it is found that exact timing 
adjustments made while the motor was 
stationary very frequently do not hold 
true under high speed conditions. This 
condition, in some cases, is caused be- 
cause of lag through wear of parts or 
because of failure of spark governor 
or automatic advance to function, or to 
function evenly as speeds were in- 
creased. 


Speed timing is checked with a 
specially developed Neon timing lamp, 
connected in series with the secondary 
ignition system. The cylinder used in 
timing is checked again with the lamp, 
which provides a stroboscopic or slow- 
motion effect, so that marks placed on 
the flywheel and case, or the fan pulley 
and radiator, can be studied at high 
speeds. If timing is found faulty, cor- 
rection by adjustment or replacement 
is made. 

Coil is tested by means of a variable 
spark gap connected between coil and 
distributor. If the current is found 
ample and jumps gap, coil is assumed 
to be sound. Condenser is checked for 
its ability to hold charges. This is 
done with a device which indicates 
grounds, shorts or defective insulation. 
Supplementing these investigations sec- 
ondary wiring is checked with a Neon 
pencil. This, when traced along the 
wire, will flash brilliantly when a 
broken or defective wire is encountered. 
Such wiring is replaced. 


Overhauling Costs Reduced. 


_ At this point, when all faults in the 
ignition system have been corrected, a 


me en 


second test of combustion efficiency is 
made. If it is found that efficiency is 
low the carburetor is adjusted. It is 
interesting to note in this connection 
that a great majority of carburetors 
need little manipulation, especially 
since, under ordinary methods, the car- 
buretor is usually subjected to adjust- 
ment before the other factors incidental 
to combustion have been touched. 


In adjusting carburetor, the operator 
generally is aided by constant refer- 
ences to his analyzer dial. If the needle 
moves away from the desired efficiency 
he knows he is making the wrong ad- 
justments. If it indicates higher effi- 
ciency, he is on the right track. After 
the motor has been brought to its prop- 
er efficiency, the driver of the vehicle 
is asked to give it a brief road test 
to make sure of its starting, power, 
pick-up and performance. Instances 
where readjustment is necessary are 
remarkably rare. 

It is interesting to note that within 
the last year and a half over 4,000 
fleets have taken advantage of thi 
power prover service. Thousands of 
vehicles in these fleets have been tested. 
Minor adjustments, inaccurately made, 
were causing losses of from 10 to 30 
per cent of the gasoline used in these 
vehicles. Only a handful of the trucks 
were getting maximum power 
mileage. 

As the power prover is also an ac- 
curate guide to the need for overhaul, 
the mileage interval between mainte- 
nance operations has been greatly 
lengthened. This results in greatly 
lowered maintenance costs, in addition 
to the decreased operating costs through 
the savings of gasoline and oil. 
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STORAGE MEN MEET. 


American Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion and Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses held a joint meeting in 


St. Louis last week. W. J. Rushton, 
of the Birmingham Ice & Cold Storage 
Co., was re-elected president of the 
Association of Refrigerated Ware- 
houses and general vice president of 
the American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation. E. G. Erickson of the Central 
Cold Storage Co., Chicago, was re- 
elected vice president and Harry S. 
Hall, Grand Trunk Railway Terminal 
& Cold Storage Co., Detroit, was named 
treasurer of the Association of Re- 
frigerated Warehouses. W. M. O’Keefe, 
Chicago, will continue as executive sec- 
retary of the organization. For the 
American Warehousemen’s Association, 
Sidney A. Smith, Lee Terminal Ware- 
house Corporation, Tampa, Fla., was 
chosen general president and D. H. 
Van Name, F. C. Linde Co., New York, 
was re-elected general treasurer. Wil- 
son V. Little, Chicago, will continue as 
general secretary. 


a 
CATTLE POPULATION LARGER. 


World production of cattle, on the in- 
crease for several years, reached a new 
peak in 1933, according to the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. Increased 
numbers of cattle last year compared 
with 1932 are noted for the United 
States, New Zealand, Canada, United 
Kingdom, France, and other western 
European countries. Although there 
were fewer cattle in Germany, Polan , 
and the Balkan countries, compared 


with 1932, the number in Germany was 
considerably above the 1926-1930 av- 
erage. 


Despite increased world production of 
cattle, deficit countries, in the inter- 
ests of their own producers, have tended 
to increase restrictions on imports of 
cattle and beef. Prices in these pro- 
tected markets are tending to go higher 
than a year ago, but prices in leading 
export countries show little if any im- 
provement from unusually low levels. 


A larger beef output in the United 
States is being sold at prices higher 
than in early 1933, and foreign cattle 
and fresh and frozen beef are being 
imported in smaller quantities than a 
year ago. On the other hand, receipts 
of South American canned beef have 
increased in recent months as a result 
of the efforts of Argentina, Uruguay 
and Brazil to find new markets for the 
supplies of frozen and chilled beef now 
being excluded from European markets. 

Movement of South American beef to 
Great Britain this year will be more 
limited than in 1933 in view of the ex- 
tension by Great Britain of those phases 
of the Ottawa agreement pertaining to 
beef, the bureau says. British Empire 
exporting countries will continue to en- 
joy an advantage over South American 
competitors in the British market, but 
British domestic interests have secured 
limitations on cattle movements from 
Canada and the Irish Free State. Beef 
shipments from Australia also are sub- 
ject to some limitations. 

Ninety-four per cent of the world’s 
net export of beef comes from countries 
which support a little less than one- 
fourth of the world’s cattle. On the 


other hand, 87 per cent of the net im- 
port are consumed by the United King- 
dom, Germany, and France, which sup- 
port only 6 per cent of the world’s 
cattle. enty countries, which sup- 
port between one-fourth and one-fifth 
of the world’s cattle, had 157,000,000 
head in 1933, or 2 per cent more than 


in 1932. 
— ae 
INSPECTION OFFENDER JAILED. 


Sentence of three months’ imprison- 
ment and a fine of $1,000 has been 
imposed on Benjamin Polakoff, of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., found guilty of trans- 
porting uninspected meat in interstate 
commerce. Federal Judge George A. 


Welsh added the warning that if there 
were similar cases brought before him 
in future the punishment was likely to 
be even more severe. 

Attention of federal inspectors was 
directed to the fact that uninspected 
meat was being trucked from Phila- 
delphia to New Jersey. An inspector 
was stationed at the New Jersey end 
of the bridge connecting Philadelphia 
and Camden and discovered the unin- 
spected meat. 

The U. S. Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try is seeing to it that the federal meat 
inspection law is providing the protec- 
tion it was designed to give, said Dr. 
John R. Mohler, chief of the bureau, in 
commenting on the termination of this 
case. Efforts to evade the law which 
governs interstate commerce in meats 
have not been frequent in recent years. 
Reputable packers abide by the law and 
support it, he said. 
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THE MODERN COMMERCIAL BODY 


COOLING UNIT. 


FEATURES 
‘old Air fy 
Co Floy Y 
Insulated surface, to 
eliminate condensation 


I forming on Unit. (No Water 
to soak products.) 24 


2 Expels cold airs4o TOP 
* of body to keep body 
‘% temperature uniform. 
5 
Maintains 40° - 50° 


temperature. 


4 Motor driven fan; off car battery. 
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COMMERCIAL 
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THE NEW STEEL BARREL 


With Approved Full Removable-Head 


THE IDEAL CONTAINER FOR LARD, SHORTENINGS 
AND HYDROGENATED OILS 


Here is the ideal shipping and storage barrel 
—for both packer and consumer—for the 
marketing of lard, shortening, and hydro- 
genated oils. 


@ Accepted and used by leading packers. 


@ Made with two practical types of sealing 
rings —a vertical action ring and a hori- 
zontal action ring — both are perfect seal- 
ing and leak-proof. 


@ It eliminates all losses of product through 
soakage or shrinkage. 


@ The sanitary lining, the perfect sealing 
closure, and the indestructible cover keep 
your product clean and safe both in ship- 
ment and in use. 


@ Exceptionally easy to open —therefore, 
easy to remove contents and to clean for 
re-use. 


@ No Slivers or Splinters in your products 
when this barrel is used. 


@ Its practicability adds an important “sales 
appeal” that will cause users to prefer the 
product that is supplied in this barrel. 


@ It soon pays for itself because it can be 
used over and over again for shipping and 
for storage — or it has a high second-hand 
value for your customers. 





Ne, MARGIE ailen utee Write or wire at our expense for SAMPLE 
No. 3019—30 gallon size and PRICES 


\"'/TRxo) om >) 3.1 4mm AAlzcmn Ge) 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY: 6538 SOUTH MENARD AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
TELEPHONE: REPUBLIC 0200 


EASTERN OFFICE AND FACTORY SOUTHERN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
353 Danforth Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. Y Cortez and Bienville Streets, New Orleans, La. 
Telephones: Delaware 3-4700—Cortlandt 17-0231 Gaines Telephone: Galvez 2171 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in all Principal Cities 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Trade Fairly Active—Market Irregular 
—Hog Run Larger—Hogs Barely 
Steady—Cash Trade Satisfactory— 
Stocks Large—Grain Weakness a 
Factor. 


Market for hog products the past 
week, after showing strength for a 
time, with the late lard months reach- 
ing the season’s best levels, suffered a 
moderate setback. This was the result 
of an increase in the run of hogs to 
market, scattered realizing and hedge 
selling, and weakness in grain markets. 
Commission house trade was mixed on 
the break, and only scattered support 
made its appearance. This served to 
halt the downturns, but with routine 
conditions rather divided, sentiment ap- 
peared somewhat more mixed. 

Hog market, on the whole, was bare- 
ly steady, although cash trade in prod- 
ucts was rather satisfactory. Cold 
weather aided consumption in some sec- 
tions of the country, while heavy snow- 
fall in other parts served to slow up 
deliveries. On the other hand, the mid- 
month stock statement was bearish, 
and, as far as lard was concerned, at- 
tracted quite a little attention. Chi- 
cago lard stocks now total some 115,- 
280,000 lbs., against only 17,517,000 lbs. 
at this time last year. 

Top hogs at Chicago eased from 
4.85c recently to 4.55c, recovering to 
around 4.60c later. Average price of 
hogs at Chicago at the outset of the 
week was 4.45c, against 4.40c the pre- 
vious week, 3.45c a year ago, 4.05c two 
years ago, and 7c three years ago. 


Hog Receipts Heavier. 


Average weight of hogs received at 
Chicago last week was 223 lbs., against 
218 lbs. the previous week, 234 lbs. a 
year ago, and 236 lbs. two years ago. 

Western receipts of hogs the past 
week totaled 439,800 head, against 
344,500 head the previous week and 
462,000 head the same week last year. 

Fluctuations in exchange attracted 
some attention, but had only minor in- 
fluence on the futures market. Export 
trade appeared to be fair in volume 
Indged by the clearances from day to 

ay. 

A good part of the lard buying the 
past week was credited to eastern spec- 
ulative account, the market appearing 
to have paid some attention to firm- 
ness in cottonseed oil futures. Wall 


— was a buyer of the latter prod- 
uct. 


Government Buying a Factor. 


Washington announced that contracts 
to purchase and process 304,700 hogs 
into Wiltshire sides for distribution to 
unemployed had been awarded to 30 
packing companies by the Federal Sur- 
plus Relief Corp. The packing com- 
panies were to purchase 10,235 hogs 
daily. 

At the same time, bids are to be 
opened in Washington on February 23 
by the Federal Surplus Relief Corp. on 
purchases of lard and commercial cuts 
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of pork. These products will be dis- 
tributed to needy unemployed. 

The government continues a factor in 
the hogs and hog products markets, but 
despite government buying these mar- 
kets displayed difficulty in maintaining 
the recent gains or scoring further ad- 
vances. This situation, however, was re- 
garded as only temporary, as supplies 
being distributed by the government 
are generally believed to be going into 
consuming channels that otherwise 
would not be in the market at this 
time. It is argued that consumption 
is being maintained at a good pace, 
and that if there is any let-up in hog 
marketings a rapid decrease in the 
stocks on hand should follow. 

PORK—Demand was fairly good and 
the market was firm at New York. 
Mess was quoted at $21.50 per barrel; 
family, $23.50 per barrel; fat backs, 
$16.00 and $19.50 per barrel. 

LARD—Market was irregular with 
futures. Cash trade was routine and 
satisfactory. At New York, prime 
western was quoted at 6.70@6.70c; 
middle western, 6.50@6.60c; New York 
City tierces, 54c; tubs, 6%c; refined 
Continent, 55gc; South America, 5%4c; 
Brazil kegs, 5%c; compound, car lots, 
7TY%c; smaller lots, 7%4c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round 


lots was quoted at 25c under new May; 
loose lard, 60c under new May; leaf 
lard, 40c under new May. 

BEEF—Market at New York was 
steady and demand fair. Mess was 
nominal; packet, nominal; family, 
$10.00@11.50 per barrel; extra India 
mess, nominal. 








See page 38 for later markets. 





MEAT DEMAND AIDS HOG PRICE. 


Stronger consumer demand for meats 
and relatively large buying of hogs for 
the account of the Federal Surplus Re- 
lief Corporation contributed greatly to 
the higher domestic prices of hogs in 
January and early February, says the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics in its current report on world hog 
and pork prospects. Prices gained 
strength despite relatively large slaugh- 
ter supplies of hogs and other livestock 
in January. 

Prices of hogs in Germany declined 
during January, but higher prices were 
paid on Canadian markets, the Bureau 
reports. In the United Kingdom, prices 
of bacon and hams advanced because 
of restricted imported supplies, but 
British lard prices weakened. Prices 








Little Change in 


Some decline in live hog prices and 
weakness in the price of some fresh 
pork meats resulted in somewhat less 
satisfactory cut-out values of hogs this 
week. Prices of fresh pork loins 
showed considerable weakness, a few 
cuts showed some strength during the 


period, and cured meats and lard 
showed little price change. 


There was a distinct increase in de- 
mand for medium and heavier weight 
butchers this week with 289-lb. kinds 
reaching the practical top of the mar- 
ket at Chicago. In general, however, 
the market was 10c a hundred lower 
than a week ago while fresh pork loin 
prices showed a drop of 2%c per pound 
for the period. 

Quality of receipts this week was 
good and showed considerable improve- 
ment over that of a week ago. Re- 





Cut-Out Values 


ceipts, however, were somewhat in ex- 
cess of demand and recorded a large 
increase over those of one and two 
weeks ago. At the seven principal 
markets receipts for the first four days 
of the week totaled 346,000 head 
against 290,000 last week and 275,000 
in the like period a year ago. 


Top for the week at $4.70 was made 
on Tuesday with the low top of $4.60 
on each of the last two days of the 
period. The high average was $4.55 
and the low $4.40. 

The following test is worked out on 
the basis of live hog costs and green 
product prices at Chicago during the 
four-day period of the week, as shown 
in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE, average costs and 
credits being used and the processing 
tax of $1.50 per hundred, live weight, 
being included. 


160 to 180 180 to 220 220 to 250 250 to 300 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
Regular BAMS ........cccccccccccccecccesesseses $1.52 $1.51 $1.47 $1.45 
Picnics Din detibewowedaviaeesenhenteyness mena eras 43 Al 39 37 
ee SO Ter Tr Te ree te 47 AT 47 47 
BE EE vedervwadews 0b0.cee on 5 0606eensnerneeenes 1.28 1.16 1.04 82 
Wales, WERE cccccccccvcccccccccvcccccevesscess 1.20 1.15 -73 -23 
Bellies, REAVY ..ccccsccccccccscccescsccscsccece etal -29 -70 
SR re ree cade ae .28 
Plates and JOwls .......ccccccccccvcsscccscccces 07 -09 ll 12 
rrr er 13 13 13 13 
P. 8S. lard, rend. wt. .. 78 87 -18 72 
Spare ribs ....ccccccees 11 11 Al 11 
Regular trimmings ..........-s++eeeeerees 20 20 18 18 
Feet, tail, neckbones 04 04 
Total cutting value (per 100 lbs. live wt.).. $6.23 $6.14 $5.91 $5.72 

Total cutting yield be eNGuamnnsseaaneeawaate 68.50% 69.50% 71.00% 72.00% 


Crediting edible and inedible offal to the above totals and deducting from these the cost 
of well finished live hogs of the weights shown plus all expenses, including the processing tax 
of $1.50 per hundred live weight, the following results are secured: 


LOSS Per CW, 2... cece cece cece ccceenereeeess 
Loss per hog .......-cceescececcccccccccccces 


$ .26 $ .43 $ .54 
-20 52 -99 


1.48 
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of cured pork and lard in the United The finished sausages are to be PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 
States were steady to higher in Jan- packed into tight boxes, to contain 50 Exports of pork products from prin- 
uary. Ibs. net weight. Boxes should be built cipal ports of the United States dur- 
Bacon imports into the United King- — gg — = _—— ing the week ended Feb. 17, 1934: 
dom during the last three months of $ — oe ee eee Jan. 1, 
- bottoms, or of a hard wood lumber hav- 1933 
1933 were 28 per cent less than in the : . ¥ beri 1933, to 
: : . A ° ng a thickness of %-in. for ends and Feb.17, Feb.18, Feb.10, Feb.17,+ 
same period in 1932, but even with this is chien tens ack Gale 1934. 1933. 1934. 1934 
reduction several important countries “~~” * : — M lbs. Mibs. Mlbs. M Ibs, 
shipped larger quantities to Great Bids on each commodity are to be HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
Britain than were allocated to them made in two ways, first on the basis Total ee ons i fee 
under quota agreements. The total of delivered, all transportation charges ‘1o Belgium’ .).1.. ... sae —_ Ea 
quota for British imports of bacon and paid, on dock San Juan, Puerto Rico, United Kingdom .... 388 254 161 1,660 Yo 
hams which will prevail after March 1 The other on the basis of delivery, Qiver Purepe ------ 30 i} oo 
has not yet been determined. f.o.b. cars at point of origin. Other countries .... 18 7 7 1 = 
United States exports of pork and - ge sce weg “a a ae i 
lard were larger last December than in : aa! 5 ; i 
December a year ago, and for the en- LARD AND BACON EXPORTS.  Gnited Kinguow ..\. 385 © 18133 1.m up 
tire year 1933, lard exports were the Lard exports for the week ended Feb- Cuba......-....... 1 18 3 ist mn 
largest since 1930; shipments of lard yuary 17 totaled 6,408,458 Ibs. com- ther countries 706 12k fro 
to the United Kingdom during the year pared with 9,254,210 lbs. the previous on Se ui 
were the second largest on record. Ex- week. For the packer fiscal year to 12 , = §& & = q 
ports of lard to Germany were smaller date lard exports totaled 134,030,571 Other Europe ...... eae 54 lar 
in 1933 than in 1932. United States |bs. against 179,379,405 Ibs. in the like Ganad@ --:-.------- na dis 
“hash ee on oe ee pap, ™ ate 
an in , bu ey were : om ws 
relatively small as compared with most _ Bacon and hams exported during the yo'Germaay“/.//..) “sor “2'386 "152 “oq ng 
other post-war years. week ended February 17 totaled 2,067,- Netherlands ........ 132 | «78 281 2,806 it 1 
500 Ibs. against 1,307,060 Ibs. a year United Kingdom .... 4,287 §,7i¢ 5.037 36.16 bus 
Largely as a result of the unfavor- earlier. For the fiscal year to date ex- Cuba ............. 12 "44 Gt gse for 
able relationship between hog prices ports of these products totaled 38,680,- Other countries .... 505 1,356 550 3,839 smi 
and corn prices and the short supplies 400 Ibs. against 23,342,050 Ibs. in the TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. sai 
of corn available for feeding, the aver- 1932-33 period. Week ended Feb. 17, 1934. and 
age weight of hogs slaughtered has Hams and Pickled and 
declined considerably during the last _ Lard exports from the port of New shoulders, Bacon, pork, Lard, 
‘eee enentien ’ York during the first three market days Mie. Mis. ERs. EE C 
? of the current week totaled 577,910 Ibs. tote! -----------: ~~ | 7 ae bet 
— 7 — and bacon and hams 321,500 lbs. Detroit, ER ate “345 “3 2 59 and 
or ee 242 1,073 
LARD AND SAUSAGE FOR NEEDY. a Key West «0.00... BW tial 
(Continued from page 24.) MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. Mat I edil 
conditions, and under the supervision Principal meat imports at New York Mobile 200000002 22220 12, 130 b , 
of the B. A. I. It is to be made of for the week ended February 17, 1934, Norfolk ............ i 6 nee oy 
fresh lean beef trimmings or boneless were as follows: DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. Ing’ 
chucks 60 per cent, and regular pork point of Hams and deli 
trimmings 40 per cent. The product origin. Commodity. Amount. Exported to: ee Se the 
must be free from sinews. Soft, flabby Argentine’ Canned corned beef........ 1.260 Ibs. United Kingdom (total) .......... 388 285 = 
fat is to be removed before stuffing.  Cunada—Bacon .....22022.2.0000000. | i a EE Seceopaeneeeeeeeenn = & : 
; ; nt as 185 Ib, LOBMOM ....-- sere cece ence cece eeeees 119, fan 
The pork ingredient is to be treated France—Pork liverpaste --... ort a Me Sireretsrrersreseeens n= a No. 
in accordance with regulations of the (cimany— Sausage ......-.-.----+++++- 5-935 Ibs. Other United Kingdom ............ 6 5 T 
B. A. I. for ra be — ane Holland Ham ctaecaeececeeeeeteeees 28 Ibs. Exported to: M Ibs. this 
cooking. The pro uct is to be properly — ee State- Dy cbawates welenees 4 92 1 a ee 397 
dried, spiced, seasoned and stuffed into Uruguay Canned corned ‘beef “2201111 17/600 ibe, Oe e ee, yo 
beef middles. It is to be well smoked : — mixi 
and dried to produce a finished weight a to December 31, 1933, to include all off | 
of not to = 65 per ae of bn GERMAN HOGS AND LARD. +Exports to Europe only. E 
green weight. No cereal, vegetable . : . are. , 
starch or vegetable flour is to be used. Prices of top hogs in Berlin for the aie i Feb 
week ended February 8 were quoted at LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS 1,19: 
The product must be dry and in $14.91, compared with the same price ‘ . ’ s 
prime condition when delivered. It a week earlier and $7.07 at the same Exports of lard from New York City, quie 
must be stuffed in beef middles to pro- time a year ago. Lard in tierces at Feb. 1, 1934, to Feb. 21, 1934, totaled the ] 
duce individual pieces of sausage weigh- Hamburg was quoted at $12.04 com- 7,150,246 lbs.; tallow, 1,192,000 Ibs.; quot 
ing approximately 2 Ibs. each, after pared with $11.79 last week and $8.62 greases, 120,000 lbs.; stearine, 312,000 Chic 
smoking and drying. last year. lbs tive 
54€ 
steal 
AWAY OUT IN 0 
<0) i £@)0)*: it 
FRONT! wer 
° ness 
Cl ND INGRCOSEN oe = 
freedom from oper- 4%@ 
TEDMAN’S Type “A” Hammer | ating troubles—long > 
Mills are especially adapted for the | life. 3 
reduction of packinghouse by-products, Ask for full © 
fish scrap, etc. Their extreme sectional : be u = 
construction saves time in changing | Particulars of s 
hammers and screens and in the daily | Velvet Drive oper — 
—— which is — where edi- | Melters. — La 
ble products are reduced. 
Nine | to 100 H.P.—capacities 500 to J. W. HUBBARD CO. mode 
20.000 pounds per hour. Write for bulletin 302. Manufacturers of a cumplete line of packing house reflec 
, machinery and equipment At } 
STEDMANS FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS os bean — St. oo I%c, 
AURORA, INDIANA, U.S.A. FouNDED 1834 Se ee ae 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—A very strong situation 
featured the market in tallow in the 
East the past week. Extra at New 
York gradually advanced under a mod- 
erate domestic business and indications 
of some export trade to 3%éc, f.o.b. 
New York, the best level of the current 
upturn. While it was difficult to un- 
cover the volume of trade that passed 
from time to time, nevertheless it was 
quite apparent that the business was 
larger than the trade was willing to 
disclose. While exchange rates fluctu- 
ated, some foreign business apparently 
was accomplished and on Wednesday 
it was strongly intimated that foreign 
business passed in the better grades 
for export at 4c f.a.s. The larger and 
smaller producers in the East are both 
said to be fairly well sold up on tallow, 
and as a result, offerings were limited 
and strongly held. 

Consumers were after supplies in a 
better way, with 3%c f.o.b. freely bid, 
and producers inclined to hold for as 
much as 3%c f.o.b. At New York spe- 
cial was quoted at 3c, extra 3%c and 
edible 44% @4%c nominal. 

At Chicago, a good demand for near- 
by tallow was in evidence with offer- 
ings limited on both prompt and later 
deliveries. As a result of the latter 
the undertone was firm. Special tallow 
sold at 3%c Cincinnati, prompt. At 
Chicago edible was quoted at 3% @4c, 
fancy 342@3%c, prime packers 3c, 
No. 1 at 3%c and No. 2 at 2%c. 

There was no London tallow auction 
this week. At Liverpool Argentine 
beef tallow, February-March, was un- 
changed at 19s 3d; and Australian good 
mixed at Liverpool, February-March, 
off 3d at 18s 6d. 

Exports of tallow from New York 
Feb. 1 to Feb. 21, inclusive, totaled 
1,192,000 Ibs. 

STEARINE—The market was rather 
quiet but was firm at New York with 
the last business at 5%%c f.a.s., with oleo 
quoted at 5%c asked New York. At 
Chicago the market was moderately ac- 
tive and steadier with oleo quoted at 
5%4@5%ec. Four tanks yellow grease 
stearine sold at 3%c, f.o.b. Chicago. 
_OLEO OIL—While prices showed 
little change again the past week there 
were indications of a fair foreign busi- 
ness having passed at New York where 
export was quoted at 54@5%c, prime 
4%@5%c and lower grades 4% @bc. 
At Chicago, the market was fairly ac- 


by and firmer, with extra quoted at 
dec, 








See page 38 for later markets. 





LARD OIL—Demand was fair to 
moderate but the market was steady 
reflecting firmness in pressing stock. 
At New York prime was quoted at 
9%c, extra winter 8c, extra 7%c, extra 
a 1 at 7%c, No. 1 at 7c, No. 2 at 

Cc. 


Week ending February 24, 1934 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


NEATSFOOT OIL—Demand was 
rather quiet but the market held steady 
with pure New York quoted at 13c, 
extra 7%c extra No. 1 at 7%c and cold 
test at 16%4c. 


GREASES—A fairly active and tight 
situation featured the market for 
greases in New York the past week. 
Consumers needing supplies were 
forced to pay up in price, partly the 
result of a better general demand, and 
partly due to export interest in greases. 
Prices rose to the best levels of the 
current move and were firm at the full 
advance. The fact that producers both 
large and small are in a very well sold 
up condition, accounted for part of the 
strength in the market. On the other 
hand the firmness was more or less 
due to the fact that quantities could 
have been moved slightly below quoted 
levels, 

The good consumer interest was be- 
lieved to reflect a satisfactory trade in 
soapers’ finished products and the ad- 
vance in prices announced by leading 
soapers on certain grades of soap dur- 
ing the week. At New York yellow 
and house sold at 3%c f.o.b. top, with 
house later quoted at 3%4c delivered or 
3% f.o.b., with yellow held at 3%c de- 
livered, A white quoted 35%c nominal, 
B white 3%4@3%, f.o.b., and choice 
white 4@4%c nominal. 

At Chicago, the market for greases 
experienced a good demand and was 
very firm with offerings limited both 
prompt and later deliveries. Choice 
white grease Chicago sold at 3%c caf. 
prompt. Two cars yellow grease in 
drums sold at 2%c delivered Chicago. 
Tank of brown grease sold at 2%c, 
f.o.b. Chicago, prompt shipment. Choice 
white grease salable at 3%c. 

At Chicago brown sold at 2%c, yel- 
low 2% @3%c, B white 3%c, A white 
3%%c, and choice white all hog 3%c. 


ed 


By-Products Markets 


Chicago, Feb. 22, 1934. 


Blood. 
Prices about steady with last week. 
Unit 
Ammonia. 
SE ob 6k s ek anenwennenawe ae uae @38.00 
MINED | s.s.0.0\6 4 .s:0oesisicin cea ceemiate @ 2.95 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


Little change in this market com- 
pared with last week. 
Unit Ammonia. 


Unground, 10 to 12% ammonia. .$2.35@2.50 & 10c 
Unground, 8 to 10% ammonia.... 2.40@2.65 & 10c 
rr ee ra @2.25 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 
Demand continues fair. 
light and prices strong. 


Hard ssed and exp. unground per 


@30.00 


Offerings 


Packinghouse Feeds. 


Demand continues fair and market 
firm. Raw bone meal offered at $35.00. 


Digester tankage meat meal.......... x 
Meat and bone scraps, 50%.......... 37. 40.00 
Steam bone meal, 65%, special feed- 

Ss freee eae 
Raw bone meal for feeding.......... 


Fertilizer Materials. 


Demand continues fair. Prices about 


steady. 
High grd. tankage, ground, 10@12% 

i ena Was 6040500 s eGueemebeek sre $ 2.30@ 2.40 
Bone tankage, ungrd., low gd., per 

WD Suhnd04dacsaceabeueeecesecenedic @18.00 
SENN GUE ccccesccnctanccccessvecene @ 2.60 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades.) 


Little change in market. Prices nom- 

inal. 

Steam, ground, 3 & 50............06. $18.00@20.00 

Steam, unground, 3 & 50 15.00@17.00 
Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Interest appears to be picking up. 


Horns, according to grade.......... $60.00@90.00 
SEE ciunndcunevdeeuneernane 55.00@85.00 
Geese ENED seccccccccscceesesecscee 30.00@35.00 
ere rT ee 14.00@15.00 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Market somewhat more active. Prices 
nominal. 


Per ton. 
ee eee $10. 12.00 
Ct MEE § Sndcececceecceesoeosesn 12. 15.00 
Simewe, MEMES cccccccccccccecccces 50 
BD BENE ccccccseccoseesesenecese 16.00@17.00 
Cattle jaws, and knuckles ......... 20.00@22.50 
Hide trimmings (new style) .... 6.00@ 8.00 
Hide trimmings (old style) ........ 8. 10.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim, per Ib..... 3%@ 3%c 


Animal Hair. 
Market steady with last week. 


Summer coil and field dried.......... # 1c 
TU GE Gs kccacccncwancscoses 2.9 2%c 
Processed, black, winter, per Ib....... 5% 
Processed, grey, winter, per Ib....... 4 @ 5c 
Cattle switches, each*...........ss00. 1%@ 2%e 





*According to count. 
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EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 


New York, Feb. 21, 19384. 

Ground dried blood is held to $3.00 
per unit f.o.b. New York, at which 
price the last sale was made. Stocks 
are very light. 

Demand for fertilizer materials in 
this vicinity is rather limited as fertil- 
izer manufacturers have been delayed 
in making deliveries of mixed goods 
because of weather conditions. 

Ground tankage sold at $2.70 & 10c 
f.o.b. New York, which is the present 
quotation of some sellers while some 
extra high-grade tankage is held at 
$2.75 & 10c f.o.b. 

Unground tankage sold at $2.50 & 
10c f.o.b. local shipping points which 
is the present quotation. 


fe 
WANT THEIR OWN BEEF USED. 


A joint protest signed by the Oregon 
Dairymen’s association, the state milk 
control board, the Oregon Wool Grow- 
ers’ association and the Oregon Horse 
and Cattle Growers’. association has 
been sent to Washington against the 
purchase of Mid-western beef for use 
for relief purposes in the Pacific North- 
west. 
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RECORD BOOK FOR FARMERS. 

Farmers who participate in produc- 
tion adjustment programs are to be 
furnished with record books to serve 
as a basis for assembling information 
required by the AAA and to aid them 
in planning future operations. The 
record book will provide forms for 
taking crop inventories of basic com- 
modities, and beef and dairy products, 
at beginning and end of each year. 

Also included are forms for records 
of crops bought and sold; a crop pro- 
duction summary, showing the usage 
of the land and a lay out for a crop- 
map of the farm; crops processed for 
family food; use of contracted or 
rented acreage; and net income from 
the production of crops. 

The new record book is not intended 
to supersede other accounting systems 
now in use by farmers, but is primarily 
for recording production and disposal 
of basic commodities. The records will 
also serve as a basis for statistical re- 
ports for the crop and livestock esti- 
mates division of the Department of 
Agriculture, and for applications for 
production loans from the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

—_——o—__—. 


TO PROMOTE SOVIET TRADE. 


Creation of an export-import bank 
by the federal government whose prim- 
ary purpose is to promote trade with 
Soviet Russia was announced this week. 
The bank will be a District of Columbia 
corporation and will have general bank- 
ing powers, including the right to en- 
dorse or guarantee all or part of any 
transactions business men in the United 
States may enter into with the Soviet 
Union or its agencies. 

The new bank will begin business 
with an initial capital of $11,000,000, 
of which $1,000,000 will be provided by 
President Roosevelt from PWA funds 
and $10,000,000 by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. Commenting on 
the bank’s activity, Jesse Jones, chair- 
man of the RFC, said “it is expected 
that considerable agricultural and other 
exports may soon be arranged.” 

Trustees of the bank named in the 
charter are Robert Kelley, representing 
the Department of State; Secretary of 
Commerce Roper, Chester Davis, repre- 
senting the Department of Agriculture; 
Stanley Reed, general counsel, Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, and 
Lynn P. Talley, assistant to the direc- 
tors of the RFC and president of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. Tom 
K. Smith will represent the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

fe - 


EXTEND CORN LOAN PERIOD. 


Loans to farmers on ear corn stored 
on the farm may be made by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation up to April 
1, the extension from March 1 being 
made at the request of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. The extension was 
granted to accommodate farmers in 
states where there was delay in setting 
up the farm warehousing machinery 
and for the benefit of producers who 
had postponed taking advantage of the 
loan offer until details of the corn-hog 
contract for 1934 and supplementary 
rulings were available. 

Money loaned thus far on corn stored 
on farms is estimated by the depart- 
ment at approximately $70,000,000. 
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MARGARINE LAWS PROPOSED. 


Bills relating to margarine recently 
introduced in state legislatures provide 
for penalizing product made from im- 
ported fats and oils, placing a flat tax 
on margarine of any kind, and in one 
instance limiting the use in state in- 
stitutions of both margarine and butter 
to that produced within the state. 

In Mississippi a house bill provides 
that any oleomargarine containing more 
than 15 per cent vegetable fats or vege- 
table oils produced in the continental 
United States and containing no oils or 
fats imported from without the conti- 
nental United States shall be exempt 
from the tax of 15c per pound provided 
in the bill. 

Another Mississippi bill prohibits the 
use of butter or margarine made out- 
side the state by the following pro- 
vision: “No officer, trustee or agent of 
any state, county or municipal insti- 
tution or institution supported in whole 
or in part by public funds, shall pur- 
chase for or supply to any such insti- 
tution any oleomargarine, butter sub- 
stitute or butter made or manufactured 
outside the State of Mississippi, but 
shall purchase for and supply to such 
institution only butter made from the 
fatty constituents of cows’ milk and 
made or manufactured in the State of 
Mississippi.” ; 

Another bill memorializes congress 
on the subject of importation of for- 
eign oils in competition with Ameri- 
can cottonseed oil. 

In New York a bill was introduced 
imposing a tax of 5c per pound on oleo- 
margarine. In Ohio a similar tax is 
proposed for the support of schools. 
South Carolina would tax oleomargarine 
containing any imported fats or oils 
10c a pound. 

Oleomargarine containing any fat 
and/or oil ingredients other than oleo 
oil, oleo stock and oleo stearine from 
cattle, neutral lard from hogs, cotton- 
seed oil, peanut oil and/or milk fat 
would be taxed 4c per pound by a bill 
now pending in the Texas legislature. 
The bill also provides for a tax of $50 
per annum on wholesale dealers. 


~ =e 


MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 21, 1934. 


Cottonseed meal was very active, and 
trading was in excellent volume. March 
continued under liquidation, selling 
from $23.60@23.80, while July was in 
good demand at prices ranging from 
$25.65@25.75. Balance of list came 
in for attention, but was not as active 
as March and July. No particular rea- 
son could be assigned for the day’s 
activity other than a good outside buy- 
ing interest which readily absorbed 
anything coming into the market in the 
way of hedging. A fair sized con- 
suming demand is reported, although 
cash trade seems somewhat quiet at 
the moment. Market closed steady and 
firm at a decline of 5c to an advance 
of 25c. 


Cotton seed came in for a little ac- 
tivity today, March was traded at 
$24.25. There appeared to be addition- 
al orders in the market at this figure, 
but sellers were not disposed to push 
offerings. Market closed unchanged to 
25c lower. 





SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 21, 1934. — 
Slight liquidation in crude and refined 
oi] this week following sharp advances 
of previous week with sales today at 
4c lb. for Texas; for Valley 4%c lb. bid 
with 4%c lb. asked. Conditions are 
improving in the south and with any 
demand, price of oil could quickly ad- 
vance 1c lb. as it now seems probable 
that much of the cottonseed stored will] 
not be crushed this season unless prices 
of products advance materially. Trad- 
ers generally are awaiting outcome of 
the Bankhead bill and excise tax, both 
of which are very bullish on outlook 
for cottonseed oil. 

Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 22, 1934. — 
Crude cottonseed oil, 4@4%c lb.; forty- 
one per cent protein cottonseed meal, 
$23.75; loose cottonseed hulls, $8.00. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


Dallas, Tex., Feb. 22, 1934. — Prime 
cottonseed oil, 4c lb.; forty-three per 
cent meal, $24.00; hulls, $10.00. 


ie 


COTTON ACREAGE CUT. 

Sixteen million fewer acres will be 
planted to cotton in 1934 than in the 
earlier years under the cotton adjust- 
ment program declared effective by the 
Department of Agriculture, February 
15. While tabulation at state head- 
quarters did not show that this total 
had been reached, it was believed that 
complete returns would show the re- 
duction sought within the specified time 
limit. Approximately $50,000,000 will 
be distributed to cotton producers this 
spring, out of a total cost of $130,000,- 
000 for the reduction program. 


os 


1933 MARGARINE PRODUCTION. 


Margarine production in the United 
States during the calendar year 1933, 
by kinds and by months is reported by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture as 


follows: 
Nut Oleo oil 


margarine. margarine. Total. 

lbs. lbs. Ibs. 
ee re 17,534,140 3,218,935 20,753,075 
BO Snieeceeed 14,047,138 2,989,082 17,036,220 
ee 17,764,598 3,255,474 21,020,072 
? ‘aiewieawee 16,824,350 8,407,376 20,231,726 
_ Re 16,230,533 3,483,539 19,664,072 
1 3,073,2 15,224,427 
3,939,023 18,162,318 
3,527,199 20,299,581 
3,543,171 21,155,597 

4,122,161 23,536, 

4,462,247 23,848, 
J ES eee 17,741,263 3,557,483 21,298,746 
WEE. ceccus 199,711,477 42,519,896 242,231,373 

——<—___ 


OLEOMARGARINE TAXES. 

Excise taxes paid on oleomargarine 
in January, 1934, amounted to $45,113.- 
83 and special taxes to $11,026.45 addi- 
tional as against $60,749.75 and $8,929.- 
99, respectively in January, 1933. 
Stamps were sold by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue during January, 1934, 
on 30,122 Ibs. of colored margarine and 
16,830,652 lbs. of uncolored. This com- 
pares with stamp sales in January, 
1933, on 35,086 lbs. of colored and 
22,884,460 lbs. of uncolored product. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Market Active—New Highs Estab- 
lished—Cash Trade Satisfactory— 
Crude Firm—Washington Cotton De- 
velopments Awaited—Outside Reac- 
tion Checked Upturn Temporarily. 
Operations in cottonseed oil futures 
were on a large scale the past week, 
and May and later position prices again 
moved into new high ground for the 
season. Increased commission house 
absorption was quite apparent most of 
the week, while selling pressure was 
limited to scattered realizing and some 
hedge selling on the distant months. 
There was quite a little switching be- 
tween the various months, particularly 
from March to July and September. 


A good portion of the buying came 
through houses with Wall Street con- 
nections. This proved helpful at times 
in maintaining or advancing prices. 
This absorption was looked upon gen- 
erally as being brought about by 
strength in cotton and the favorable 
prospects for cotton crop control this 
season. 


Routine conditions had very little in- 
fluence, but a reactionary tendency in 
the outside markets brought about 
sufficient profit taking to eause a mod- 
erate setback from the best levels of 
the present move. Outside and Wall 
Street buying continued in evidence on 
the setbacks, although less aggres- 
sive. 

At no time, however, did the oil mar- 
ket display any particular heaviness. 
Action of the market was regarded as 
quite satisfactory. Independent strength 
was again in evidence at times. The 
trade was keeping a close watch on de- 
velopments of the cocoanut oil excise 
tax at Washington, and reports indi- 
cated some possibilities of a modifica- 
tion of the tax as originally planned. 
There was more or less confidence in 
many directions that if the proposed 
de tax on cocoanut and sesame oil does 
not go through, some adidtional tax 
will be placed upon those oils, which is 
interpreted bullishly on cotton oil. 


Cash Oil Trade Fair. 


The outstanding features in the oil ad- 
vance are the possibilities of limiting the 
new crop to 9,000,000 bales and a re- 
sultant improvement in the statistical 
position of cottonseed oil itself. Ex- 
pectations are that the monthly Feb- 
tuary statistics will prove satisfactory, 
but should the new crop outturn be 
limited to 9,000,000 bales this year, or 
thereabouts, a decided improvement in 
the statistical position of cottonseed 
oil, must naturally result within the 
next year or so. 

At the same time, those bullishly in- 
clined on oil, constantly reiterate that 
the Administration continues favorable 
to the constructive side of commodities, 
with the possibilities that further 
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efforts will be made towards lifting 
prices to somewhere around the 1926 
averages. Cotton oil at the present 
time is far below that average. 

Cash oil trade during the week was 
reported satisfactory. Crude markets 
were firm at the recent levels, with the 
Southeast and Valley quoted at 4%@ 
4%c; Texas, around 4c. There was no 
apparent increase in pressure of seed 
or crude oil during the week, although 
some selling of futures might have rep- 
resented hedging seed purchases. On 
the other hand, there was buying at 
times that was felt to have been lifting 
of hedges against crude oil sales. 

The lard market again acted dis- 
appointingly. This was somewhat of 
a check on the oil market. Lard stocks 
are relatively large, the supply at Chi- 
cago in mid-February totaling some 
115,280,000 Ibs., against 17,517,000 Ibs. 
at this time last year. 


COCOANUT OIL — Interest con- 
tinued rather quiet and routine in this 
quarter but the market was steady 
awaiting tax developments at Wash- 
ington. At New York, tanks were quoted 
at 2%c, while at the Pacific Coast tanks 
were quoted at 25. @2éc. 


CORN OIL—The market was very 
firm, with a fair demand. Last busi- 
ness reported at 4%c Chicago. Mar- 
ket quoted firm at that level with offer- 
ings scarce. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—The market was 
rather dull and without particular fea- 
ture with prices at New York quoted 
at 5c f.o.b. and f.o.b. southern mills 
at 5@5%c. 

PALM OIL—There was very little 
consumer interest apparent in this mar- 
ket and prices backed and filled over 
a narrow range with the fluctuations 
in foreign exchange. First hand offer- 
ings were limited and generally there 
was no pressure of supplies on the mar- 
ket, the firmness in tallow attracting 
attention. At New York spot Nigre 
was quoted at 3%c, shipment Nigre 
3.20c, 12% per cent acid 2.85@2.90c, 20 
per cent acid 2.80@2.85c and Sumatra 
at 2% @2.95c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL — Nominally 
—— at 2%@2%c bulk in bond New 

ork. 


OLIVE OIL FOOTS — The market 
was steady but demand was disappoint- 
ingly quiet. Firmer foreign exchange 
rates and strength in other soapers’ ma- 
terials made for a lack of selling pres- 
sure, however, and spot and shipments 
foots New York were quoted at 6%@ 
6%c with a fair to good inquiry de- 
veloping around the middle of the week. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

cans OIL—Market nomi- 
nal. 


PEANUT OIL—The market was 
quiet but firm influenced by strength 
in other oils and was quoted 44 @4%4c, 
f.o.b. southern mills. 

COTTONSEED OIL — Spot stocks 
were light and firmly held with demand 
at New York fair. Southeast and Val- 
ley crude 4% @4%c nominal; Texas, 4c, 
neminal. 


Market transactions at New York: 
Friday, February 16, 1934. 


—Range— —Closing— 

Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 

BREIL  sssniileh connie ate aBA Cees ane Sass 
PN iciksniay see dus;.crataee Geen 520 a Bid 
Mar. 2 530 525 530 a trad 
| ee ee 530 a 550 
May . 41 550 545 548 a 551 
SO er ee ee da 550 a 570 
July . 11 574 568 572 a trad 
Me oS See 575 a 585 
Sept. 57 591 587 590 a 592 


Sales, including switches, 111 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 4%4@4%c. 


Saturday, February 17, 1934. 


tiaite 8 Sintec? ieee aioe Lae ae 
BIEL Gs bus) Acie ade eee 520 a Bid 
ra 28 a 531 
ae 2 537 5380 5380 a 540 
May . 2 547 547 542 a 549 
MED. anc -accen ence 550 a 570 
July 1 571 571 570 a 6572 
Rc coid.. ‘snares: see 575 a 590 
Sept. 6 593 590 590 a 592 


Sales, including switches, 11 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 4%@4%c. 


Monday, February 19, 1934. 


Shetase: /iacencta! ee Siaror etenteat eee en 
a ee ae ne Nee 515 a Bid 
MOP. 2... 7 5380 524 a 526 
Lo meee Scape 525 a 545 
May 10 552 548 545 a 548 
GUNG isthe: sinter Dace 548 a 565 
July . 10 575 570 569 a 6572 
OE: Aeials. Swreinign oteaee ee 570 a 585 
Sept. 41 599 591 590 a 591 


Sales, including switches, 68 con- 


tracts. Southeast crude, 4%@4%c. 
Tuesday, February 20, 1934. 

SME. iosieie) Signe. na eek ata hee a. 
ee ee 510 a Bid 
C—O 8 522 521 518 a 522 
I ee, a dees ae 520 a 540 
May . 12 548 542 540 a 648 
ere oe re 540 a 560 
July . 12 570 565 564 a 566 
ee 1 576 576 565 a 585 
Sept. .... 26 592 587 587 a trad 


Sales, including switches, 59 con- 


tracts. Southeast crude, 4% @44c. 
Wednesday, February 21, 1934. 
PDE Naveo: ecaie coe sees ee Be ees 
RS vesiae’ eee: ween 500 a Bid 
| 138 519 515 518 a 516 
BRE. sesis~ dian omen ieaee 515 a 535 
May 9 541 5388 588 a 540 
re ee. 540 a 560 
July . 12 564 563 564 a trad 
a 1 574 574 565 a 6580 
a 16 586 582 582 a 6584 
Sales, including switches, 51 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 4%@44c. 


Thursday, February 22, 1934. 
HOLIDAY—No market. 








See page 38 for later markets. 








HULL OIL MARKETS. 


Hull, England, Feb. 21, 1984.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 158; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 138s. 
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Week’s Closing Markets 




















FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 


Hog products were strong the latter 
part of the week, lard bulging %c lb. 
Friday on commission house buying 
covering, firmer hogs, and a better cash 
trade in product stimulated by colder 
weather. Top on hogs was $4.65. 


Cottonseed Oil. 


Cotton oil was moderately active and 
firmer with lard and cotton. March 
liquidation checked upturns. Crude, 
Southeast and Valley, 4%@4%c lb.; 
Texas, 4c nominal. 


Closing quotations on_ bleachable 
prime summer at New York: Feb., 
$5.00b; March, $5.08@5.13; April, $5.10 
@5.35; May, $5.41; June, $5.45@5.60; 
July, $5.683@5.66; Aug., $5.65@5.80; 
Sept., $5.83@5.86. 

Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 3c lb. f.o.b. 
Stearine. 
Stearine, 55éc lb. delivered. 
Friday’s Lard Markets. 

New York, Feb. 23, 1934. — Lard, 
prime western, $6.90@7.00; middle 
western, $6.70@6.80, tax included; city, 
5%@5%c;_ refined Continent, 5%c; 
South American, 6c’ Brazil kegs, 6%c; 
compound, carlots, 742c; excluding tax. 

———— 


WOOL PRICES FIRM. 

Trade in Boston wool market was re- 
ported slow but with prices firm. Origi- 
nal bag lines of 64s and finer territory 
wools brought 79@81c, scoured basis 
on short French combing and clothing 
staple, and 84@85c for lots consisting 
of good French combing and average 
strictly combing staple. Most sales in 
these hase were of very moderate vol- 
ume. Medium quality territory wools 
received some inquiry but there is little 
actual demand. Asking prices, how- 
ever, are firm at 80@83c, scoured basis 
on 56s, % blood and at 72@74c on 48s 
50s quarter blood, strictly combing ter- 
ritory lines. 

Domestic wools were quoted as fol- 
lows: 

Domestic fleeces, grease basis— 


Ohio & Penn., fine clothing.......... 28 @29 
Ohio & Penn., fine delaine............35 @37 
Ohio & Penn., %4-blood, combing.....36 @37 
Ohio & Penn., %4-blood clothing......31 @32 
Ohio & Penn., % combing..........-- 42 @43 
Ohio & Penn., 4% combing............ 41 @42 
Ohio & Penn., % clothing............37 @38 
Low, % COMDING .......ccccccccceee dt @36 
Territory, clean basis— 
Pime, staple ...cccccccccccccccsccces 86 @88 
Fine, fine French, combing.......... 82 @s4 
Fine, fine medium, clothing.......... 80 @§&l 
Y%-blood, staple .......cceeeeeeceees 83 @85 
TE-BNGOE, GUARD ccccccccccocsccccees 81 @83 
SE-DhoOd, SCAMS ..cccccccccccccccces 73 @75 
TOG, B-WOGE cocccccccceccscccccces 65 @67 
Texas, clean basis— 
Choice, 12 months ..........s-cecees 86 @S88 
BONE, TE TOD ccccccovecececes 83 @85 
PE, © MED co ccccccvccocevesceees 79 @s0 
BE Fe co tccecdveccccveeercesercewces 72 @73 
California, clean basis— 
PTT TTT ee 73 @76 
BOWERGTM cccccccccccccccccccseccccecs 72 @73 
Pulled, scoured— 
Chokes BA ccccccccccsccccccccccccecs 98 @1.02 
@9i 
90 @93 
+ 
80 
@72 





BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, Feb. 23, 1934.—Very good 

demand for hams and fair demand for 
lard. General market quiet but firm. 

Friday’s prices were as _ follows: 

Hams, American cut, 98s; hams, long 
cut, 93s; Liverpool shoulders, square, 
none; picnics, none; short backs, un- 
quoted; bellies, English, exhausted; 
Wiltshires, unquoted; Cumberlands, ex- 
hausted; Canadian Wiltshires, 88s; Ca- 
nadian Cumberlands, unquoted; spot 
lard, 31s. 


fe 


LIVERPOOL PROVISION MARETS. 
Arrivals of continental bacon in the 
United Kingdom during the week end- 
ed February 8 amounted to 51,033 bales 
compared with 49,657 bales the pre- 
vious week and 73,122 bales at the 
same time a year ago. Prices of first 
quality product at Liverpool for the 
week ended February 8, 1934, with 


comparisons, are reported as follows: 
Feb. 8, Feb. 1, Feb. 9, 
1934 1934. 1933. 
American green bellies ..Nominal $15.32 $6.83 
Danish green sides ...... 21.55. 21.54 8.80 
Canadian green sides .... 19.22 19.21 7.28 
American short cut green 
DE, tcl proidind whatcha ais 21.88 21.46 8.65 
American refined lard ... 6.64 6.46 6.07 
fe - - 


How much power or light is being 
wasted in your pork departments? 
Have you read “PorK PACKING,” The 
National Provisioner’s latest book? 


Watch the Markets! 


It’s just as important to know 
the market when prices are low 
as when they are high. 


It is vital to know the market 
when prices are fluctuating up or 
down. 


The time seems near when 
market fluctuations upward can 
be looked for. In such times it is 
easy to a or sell a car of prod- 
uct anywhere from Yc to lc 
under the market. 

A car sold at “c under the market 
costs the seller $37.50; at %4o under 
he loses $75.00; at “%c under he 
loses $150.00; at 1c under he loses 
$300.00, 














The same is true of BUYERS of 
carlot product. If they pay over 
the going market they stand to 
lose similar amounts. 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER’S 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE gives an 
exact reflection of the market and 
the market price on each of the 
full trading days of the week. 


Cost of this service for a whole 
year can be more than saved in a 
single carlot transaction made at 
Yee variation from actual market 
price. 

Information furnished by THE 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE is vital 
to anyone handling meats on a car- 
lot basis. For full information, 
write T NATIONAL PRO- 


VISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn S8t., 
Chicago, Il. 




















RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Feb. 17, 1934: 


’ 





At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
197,000 502,000 273,000 
177,000 406,000 252,000 
3. 159,000 521,000 371,000 
— ea ee 158,000 ,000 348,000 
5 176,000 643,000 340,000 
é 173,000 756,000 368,000 
DEE. Stuvowntretencsacwes 173,000 823,000 334,000 
Hogs at 11 markets 
SINE PO, B85 oscdines cenecseeeessss 421,000 
ED WHEE. ocviccvesscecccesesseeesbaneds 349,000 
| eek RIE Ree A SE ans! 432,000 
REN cic ciaceen'eile's cals acie win ecaweroaie arn aa 
___ kareena sen > 580,000 
| PRR nee ats eee 71,000 
EE “ehacewecevcesd ncetnecewnceunsesoequer 720,000 
At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs Sheep. 
Week ended Feb. 17....159,000 384,000 200,000 
Previous week .......... 139,000 292,000 187,000 
DET Sestccteseercessnces 119,000 374,000 250,000 
BEE t2eedeescessceewnsan 124,000 511,000 248,000 
ieee -138,000 515,000 281,000 
DED  Geveseccentcctuesede 134,000 616,000 7,000 
ME Wesethsecesennaeeetn 132,000 644,000 232,000 
~ =f 


N. Y. HIDE FUTURE PRICES. 


Saturday, Feb. 17, 1984—Close: Mar. 
9.60@10.00; June 11.20@11.30; Sept. 
11.60@11.70; Dec. 11.90@12.15; sales 2 
lots. Closing 10@15 points lower. 


Monday, Feb. 19, 1934—Close: Mar. 
9.55@9.85; June 11.15@11.20; Sept. 
11.55@11.60; Dec. 11.85b; sales 10 lots, 
Closing 5 points lower. 


Tuesday, Feb. 20, 1934—Close: Mar. 
9.65@10.00; June 11.10@11.20; Sept. 
11.55@11.65; Dec. 11.85b; sales 7 lots. 
Closing 5 points lower to 10 higher. 


Wednesday, Feb. 21, 1934—Close: 
Mar. 9.50n; June 11.00@11.05; Sept. 
11.45 sale; Dec. 11.75@11.85, sales 14 
lots. Closing 10@15 points lower. 


Thursday, Feb. 22, 1934—Holiday. 


Friday, Feb. 23, 19384—Close: Mar. 
9.35n; June 10.87@10.95; Sept. 11.31@ 
11.40; Dec. 11.75b; sales 28 lots. Clos- 
ing unchanged to 15 points lower. 


as 
CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended Feb. 17, 1934, were 4,699,- 
000 Ibs.; previous week, 5,955,000 Ibs.; 
same week last year, 3,917,000 lbs.; 
from Jan. 1 to Feb. 17 this year, 33,- 
644,000 lbs.; same period a year ago, 
30,265,000 Ibs. 


Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended Feb. 17, 1934, were 
4,926,000 lbs.; previous week, 4,281,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 5,641,000 lbs.; 
from Jan. 1 to Feb. 17 this year, 31,- 
014,000 lbs.; same period a year ago, 
82,728,000 lbs. 

ee 


RUSSIA’S NEW SOAP PLANTS. 


Six new soap plants are planned by 
Soviet Russia for completion by 1937, 
which will mark the end of the second 
five-year plan. In addition to more 
than doubling the output, the aim 1s 
to reduce retail prices of soap by 35 
per cent, increase wages 2.1 per cent 
and increase employment by 30 per 
cent. It is reported that the six soap 
plants are to be built along the most 
modern lines and the thought has been 
expressed that manufacturers of ma- 
chinery and general soap plant p 
ment in this country may benefit from 
this development. 


The National Provisioner 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—A quiet, dull week 
passed in the packer hide market, with 
the holiday mid-week tending to inter- 
rupt negotiations. At the opening of 
the week, one packer sold 2,000 native 
steers at 10c, steady price, thought to 
have gone to an exchange operator. 
This was the full extent of the trading 
so far. 

One packer who did not participate 
in the liberal trading last week con- 
tinues to ask a half-cent over the prices 
paid at that time. A few hides were 
offered early this week at steady prices, 
but when offerings appeared on that 
basis tanners followed their usual policy 
of dropping bids a half-cent. Buyers 
have become rather cautious, due to 
threats of labor troubles, despite a fair- 
ly good business in leather recently. 

Offerings this week at steady prices 
ran mostly to native steers and light 
cows; branded cows and Colorados could 
have been moved early but killers want 
to dispose of native hides with the 
branded. 

Quotations are nominally unchanged 
from last week, with best bids in the 
market at a half-cent under these 
prices. Native steers last sold at 10c, 
extreme light native steers 10c; butt 
branded steers at 10c, Colorados 9%c; 
heavy Texas steers 10c, light Texas 
steers 9c nom., and extreme light Texas 
steers 944c. 

Heavy native cows last sold at 9%c, 
light native cows 10c, and branded cows 
9%c. Bulls quoted nominally around 
6c for natives and 6c for branded. 


SMALL PACKER HIDES—Local 
small packer all-weights quoted in a 
nominal way at 942@10c for natives 
and 9@9%c for branded, but interest 
lacking and inside figures closer to the 
market for actual business. Outside 
small packer lots proportionately low- 
er. One local small packer sold part 
of Feb. production late last week, at 
10c for light cows and 94c for branded 
and heavy hides. Local small packer 
association offering a car heavy native 
cows at 914c, steady. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
South American market fairly active 
early, at steady to firm prices. Russia 
bought 4,000 LaPlatas and 4,000 La- 
Blancas, and 4,000 more LaPlatas and 
4,000 Smithfields came to this country, 
all at 7444 paper pesos, equal to 12¥sc, 
cif. New York, some figuring 12%, 
fully steady with last reported sales. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Trading in coun- 
try hides has been slow, with traders 
awaiting their cue from the packer hide 
market. Buyers’ ideas are generally 
lower than last trading prices, which 
are quoted in a nominal way, while it 
appears to be difficult to secure hides 
under these figures. All-weights last 
reported sold at 7c, selected, deliv- 
ered, untrimmed, for around 47-Ib. aver- 
age. Heavy steers and cows very slow 
around 64%c, nom. Last reported trad- 
ing in buff weights was at 7%c un- 
trimmed and 8c trimmed, with extremes 
at 9c untrimmed and 9%c trimmed, 
which appears to be extreme top at 
present. Bulls and glues around 4%@ 
5c, All-weight branded 5% @6c, flat, 
less Chicago freight. 


CALFSKINS—Last trading on pack- 


Week ending February 24, 1934 


er calfskins, previous week, was Dec.- 
Jan. heavies 942/15-lb. from preferred 
northern points at 18c, and Jan. lights 
under 9%-lb. at 14c; more Dec.-Jan. 
calf available at these figures, with 
River point heavies quoted around 16c; 
interest appears quiet. 

Car Chicago city calfskins 8/10-Ib. 
sold at 12c, steady; car 10/15-Ib. sold 
at 14c, the previously bid figure. Out- 
side cities, 8/15-lb., quoted around 13c; 
mixed cities and countries about 12c; 
straight countries about 9c. Chicago 
city light calf and deacons last sold at 
85c, in a good way. 

KIPSKINS—Last trading in packer 
kipskins, previous week, was at 138c 
for Jan. northern natives, southerns a 
cent less; over-weights quotable at 12c 
for northerns, llc for  southerns. 

Chicago city kipskins moved in a 
good way previous week at 11%%c, with 
over-weights at 1042c, and more over- 
weights sold this week at 1044c, steady. 
Outside cities about 11@11%c; mixed 
cities and countries 9%@10c; straight 
countries 8%@9c. One packer sold 
1,000 regular slunks early at 70c, or 5c 
down. 

HORSEHIDES—Market about un- 
changed, with choice city renderers 
quoted $3.25@3.40, top for choice lots, 
and mixed city and country lots $2.85 
@2.95, with No. 2’s 50c less. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 16% 
@17%c for full wools, short wools 12c, 
pieces and torn skins 7@8c. Supplies 
of packer shearlings still light and good 
prices being realized; one packer re- 
ports last sale at 85c for No. 1’s, 70c 
for No. 2’s, and 55c for clips, while 
90c, 75c and 65c was reported in 
another direction; some quoting No. 1’s 
around 75@80c. Small packer shear- 
lings quoted 45@55c for mixed lots. 
Pickled skins about unchanged and 
quoted $3.8714@4.00 per doz. for 
straight run of packer lamb, current 
take-off; ribby lambs quoted around 
$3.75. Packer wool pelts quoted $2.75 
@2.85 per cwt. live lamb. Outside 
small packer lamb pelts $1.75@2.00 
each, with small ones out. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES—Late last week a 
Jersey packer sold a car or two Feb. 
hides, followed by another packer who 
sold Feb. production, about two cars 








Handling Hides 


Much money is undoubtedly lost 
by the packer through improper 
take-off and curing of hides and 
skins, 

Complete directions for the proper 
ehandling of hides and skins have 
been published by THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. Subscribers can 
obtain copies by sending in the fol- 
lowing coupon, accompanied by a 
5-cent stamp: 

The National Provisioner: 

Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Please send me copy of directions 
foe take-off and curing of hides and 
skins. 


BED 9.0.4.060sisk sseeesaweenenmaws 

BNO 0 .900s04000 c0uneeemeeew eevee 

EE s:00.s0sninae wes eeeminaaneunmneee 
(Enclosed find 5c in stamps.) 























each native and butt branded steers at 
10c, and three cars Colorados at 9c, 
steady with prices paid to another 
packer earlier last week. Two packers 
still holding Feb. take-off. Several 
ag all-weights cows also reported at 
Cc. 

CALFSKINS—Calfskins eased off 
about 10c in early trading but recov- 
ered this loss on the heavy end later; 
demand for 7-9’s appears lightest. Col- 
lectors sold a car 5-7’s at $1.15 early, 
also car 7-9’s at $1.50, and car 9-12’s 
at $2.20; later a car 9-12’s sold at $2.30, 
while packer 9-12’s moved at $2.40, 
steady. Packer 5-7’s quotable $1.25 
nom., 7-9’s $1.60 nom. 


a 
ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Feb. 23, 1934, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To the United Kingdom, 
80,893 quarters; to the Continent, 5,487. 
Exports the previous week were: To 
England, 139,908 quarters; to Conti- 
nent, none. 


~ = fe 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Feb. 23, 1934, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
Feb. 2 week. 1933. 
Spr. nat. 

Saar 10 @10% 10 @10%n 4%@ 5in 
Hvy. nat. strs. @10 @10 @4 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @10 @10 @ 4% 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 

SEES @10 @10 @ 4% 
Hvy. Col. strs. @ 9% @ 9% @ 4 
Ex-light Tex. 

ee @ 9% @ 9% @ 4 
Brnd’d cows. @ 9% @ 9% @ 4 
Hvy. nat. cows @ 9% @ 9% @ 4 
Lt. nat. cows. @10 @10 4% @ 4% 
Nat. bulls .. @ 6%n @i7 @ 3% 
Brnd’d bulls. @ 6n 6 @ 6%n @ 3n 
Calfskins ...14 @18 14 @18 7%@ 8%n 
Kips, nat. .. @13 @13 7 
Kips, ov-wt.. giz @12n 6 
Kips, brnd’d.10 @10%n 10 @10%n @ 5 
Slunks, reg..70 @75 @75 37%, @40 
Slunks, hris..45 @50 45 @50 @30 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts.. 9144,@10n 9144@10 4 @4% 
Branded ....9 @9%n 9 @9% @ 4 
Nat bulls .. @ 6%n 6%@ Tn @ 3% 
Brnd’d bulls. @ 6n @ 6n @ 3 
Calfskins ...12 @14 12 @15n 6 @ 6% 
Be aeebinse @11\% @11% g 6 
Slunks, reg..55 @60 60 @65 35 
Slinks, hrls..30 @35in 30 @35n @25 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. steers.. @ 6%4n 64@ 6% 3%@ 3% 
Hvy. cows .. @ 6%4n 64@ 6% 3%4@ 3% 
ee 7%4@ 8 7%@ 8 4 4% 
Extremes ...9 @9% 9 9% 4%4@ 4% 
| erase @ 4% 4 24%@ 2% 
Calfskins ... @9 9 @ 4 
ee @8% 8 RI 4%, 
Light calf ..50 @60n 50 @60n 25 @30n 
Deacons ....50 @60n 50 @60n 25 @30n 
Slunks, reg.. @20n @20n @10n 
Slunks, hris. @10n @10n @ in 
Horsehides ..2.85@3.40 2.85@3.40 1.65@2.00 
SHEEPSKINS. 

Pee. DROOE 4.0 etteetes 8 srenrete — Sessnses 
Sml. pkr. 

lambs ....1.75@2.00 1.60@1.75 @50 
Pkr. shearlgs.80 @90 75 @85n @40 
Dry pelts ..164@17% 16 @17 6 @7 


a 
WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended Feb. 17, 1934: 








Week Ending New York. Boston. Phila. 
a Or S066 ,....:. GEE coc eee 
Feb. 10, 1984.1... 17.412 S000. 222.0. 
Web. 3 1034........ 16,688 50 2,742 
Jan. 27. 1934....222. ROMER cigar (Goce 

134,718 5,050 «3,197 

Se eee 30 
Feb. 11, 1933.......: 4,691 Some? <s.055 
31,937 1,000 —-16,019 








Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 
Chicago, Feb. 22, 1934. 

CATTLE—Compared with last Fri- 
day: Strictly good and choice fed 
steers and yearlings steady; others un- 
evenly weak to 25c lower, common and 
medium grade light steers showing 
most decline. Week’s market uneven 
affair due to inequitable supply dis- 
tribution but closing trade active and 
higher, late advance regaining big 
share of decline; too many weighty 
steers in crop on most sessions but 
strictly good and choice offerings all 
representative weights comparatively 
scarce; consequently shortfeds pre- 
dominated. Extreme top $7.35 on long 
yearlings, heifer yearlings $6.50; me- 
dium weight steers $7.00, and 1,421-lb. 
averages, $6.25; heavy heifers $6.00; 
cutter cows unevenly steady to 25c low- 
er, sorting considered; beef cows 
steady; yearling heifers steady to 25c 
lower, medium grades showing down- 
turn; bulls 15@25c higher, and vealers 
strong to 25c higher. 

HOGS—Compared with last Friday: 
Weights above 200 lbs. steady to 10c 
lower; lighter weights and pigs 15@25c 
lower; packing sows 10c higher; week’s 
peak $4.70, extreme top at close $4.60; 
late bulk 200 to 290 lbs., $4.45@4.55; 
300 to 360 lbs., $4.25@4.45; 170 to 190 
Ibs., $4.85@4.45; most light lights $4.00 
@4.25; good pigs $3.00@3.50; packing 
sows mainly $3.85@4.00. 

SHEEP—Compared with last Friday: 
Lambs 10@15c lower; aged sheep 25@ 
40c higher; yearlings little changed; 
expanded numbers fat lambs locally 
early this week and dressed trade weak- 
ness factors in reaction from recent 
high levels for the season; week’s prac- 
tical top wooled lambs $9.85, bulk $9.50 
@9.75, with closing top at outside; 
clipped lambs $7.60@8.10; choice year- 
lings $8.75; top ewes, $5.65, bulk de- 
sirable natives $5.00@5.50. 


a 
KANSAS CITY 


Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
onomics. 


Kansas City, Kans., Feb. 22, 1934. 
CATTLE—tTrade in fed steers and 
yearlings ruled slow and uneven with 


values steady to 25c under last Friday. 
Offerings scaling 1,200 lbs. and down 
met the most pressure and are selling 
at 15 to 25c lower rates while weightier 
kinds sold at steady to 25c lower levels. 
Choice mixed yearlings scored $7.00 
while choice 1,330-lb. fed steers went 
at $5.65. Most of the fed offerings 
cleared from $4.50@6.00. Fed heifers 
and mixed yearlings are mostly 25c off 
while slaughter cows were relatively 
scarce and steady to 15c higher than 
last week. Bulls advanced 15@25c but 
vealers met a slow deal at steady to 
50c lower prices with the closing top at 
$6.50. 

HOGS—Hog supplies increased at 
most all markets, reflecting some weak- 
ness in the trade and prices were re- 
duced. Normal values are 5@10c under 
last Friday while some of the under- 
weights are unevenly lower due to cur- 
tailment of government orders for 
lighter weight offerings. The late top 
rested at $4.45 on choice 180- to 270- 
lb. weights while the bulk of the good 
to choice 170- to 325-lb. butchers 
ranged from $4.35@4.45. Better grades 
of 130- to 160-lb. averages sold from 
$3.75@4.35 according to weight and 
finish. Packing sows are-strong to 10c 
rie with smooth lightweights up to 

4.00. 


SHEEP—tTrade in fat lambs was un- 
even during week but no material price 
change was made. Values were higher 
at the week’s opening but the advance 
was lost on late days. On Monday 
choice fed lambs reached $9.60 while 
at the finish most sales ranged from 
$9.35 down. Odd lots of natives ranged 
up to $9.25. Some fresh shorn lambs 
brought $7.50. Mature sheep were 
scarce and values are steady to 25c 
higher. Best fat ewes sold at $5.25 
while others ranged downward from 
$5.00. 

- fe —— 


OMAHA 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


Omaha, Neb., Feb. 22, 1934. 
CATTLE—tThere was a strong un- 
dertone to the market on fed steers and 


yearlings all through the week but lib- 
eral receipts offset improvement: in de- 
mand and there was little change in 
prices compared with last Friday. Choice 


long feds are generally fully steady 
with strictly choice weighty steers 
strong. The lower grades held about 
steady and inbetween grades are weak 
to a little lower. She stock held steady 
and bulls closed strong to 10c higher, 
Vealers are unchanged. Choice 1,578. 
Ib. steers sold at $5.25, 1,331-lb. weights 
$6.25, and 1,099-lb. yearlings $6.75. 

HOGS—Compared with last Satur. 
day butchers were steady. Packing 
sows, 10@20c higher, Thursday’s top, 
$4.35; bulk 190- to 300-lb., $4.20@4.30; 
800- to 360-lb., $4.00@4.20; 140- to 180- 
lb., $3.25@4.10. Pigs $2.00@3.00; pack- 
ing sows, $3.60@3.75, few $3.80; stags, 
$2.50@3.25. 

SHEEP—Compared with last Fri- 
day, lamb prices are weak. Yearlings 


25@50c higher, aged sheep about 
steady. Thursday’s bulk fed wooled 
lambs $8.85@9.35, top $9.50; fed 


clipped lambs, $7.25@7.75, fed year- 
lings up to $8.00, good and choice ewes 
$4.00@5.60. 


— 


ST. LOUIS 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


East St. Louis, Ill., Feb. 22, 1934. 
CATTLE—Despite uneven strength 
during early trading this week, most 


classes of cattle closed on a lower basis. 
Compared with last Friday: Steers, 
mixed yearlings and heifers, steady to 
25c lower; cow stuff, 25c lower; bulls, 
10@15c lower; vealers, steady. Top 
yearling steers for the week registered 
$6.50, and best matured steers $6.35, 
with bulk of sales $4.50@5.75. Most 
good and choice mixed yearlings and 
heifers brought $5.25@5.75; top mixed 
yearlings, $6.50. Medium fleshed mixed 
yearlings and heifers went mostly at 
$4.25@4.75. Top beef cows scored $4.25, 
with bulk $3.00@3.50; most low cutters, 
$1.50@2.00. Top sausage bulls reg- 
istered $3.25, with closing top $3.15; 
late top on vealers, $7.00. 

HOGS—Weighty hogs advanced 10@ 
15c, and packing sows 25@35c during 
the period. Lighter weights ruled 
weak to 5c lower; pigs, 15@25c lower. 
The week’s top was $4.80 and the 
Thursday top, $4.75. Bulk of hogs 
Thursday earned $4.35@4.70; packing 
sows, $3.60@3.90. 

SHEEP—Fat lamb trade was mostly 
steady for the period; sheep, strong 
to 25¢e higher. Practical top on wooled 
lambs was $10.00; bulk, $9.50@9.75; 
clipped lambs, $7.75@8.75; fat ewes, 
$4.00@5.35. 





a 





Kansas City, Mo. 


Graybill & Stephenson 


Order Buyers of Hogs 


KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS 
The Market of Quality 





Hogs = Sheep = Calves = Cattle 
H. L. SPARKS & CO. 


Nationa] Stock Yards, Ill—Phone East 6261 
Mississippi Valley Stock Yds., St. Louis, Mo. 
Phone Colfax 6900 or L. D. 299 








———d 




















Order Buyer of Live Stock 
L. H. MeMURRAY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 

















HOG BUYERS ONLY 


Watkins-Potts-Walker 


National Stock Yards 
Illinois 
Phone East 21 


Indianapolis 
Indiana 
Phone Lincoln 3007 


———— 
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SIOUX CITY 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 
Sioux City, Ia., Feb. 22, 1934. 

CATTLE—Good and choice beef 
steers and yearlings showed little price 
variation this week, but plainer kinds 
met an indifferent demand. Choice long 
yearlings made $6.65 and_ 1,330-lb. 
beeves scored $6.50, the highest for 
current seaSon. Most grain feds cleared 
at $4.50@5.75. Not much change oc- 
curred in slaughter she stock quota- 
tions. Beef cows bulked at $2.50@3.25 
and most low cutters and cutters turned 
at $1.75@2.35. Medium bulls ruled 15 
@25c higher and reached $2.85 late. 
Vealers firmed up and choice cashed at 
$5.50. 

HOGS—Increased receipts tended to 
check the upward swing to hog prices 
and a slight reaction developed. While 
local slaughter demand continued broad, 
closing quotations showed butchers 
steady to 10c lower than last Friday 
and packing sows mostly 10@15c high- 
er. Thursday’s top held at $4.30 with 
bulk 180- to 310-lb. butchers clearing 
at $4.15@4.25. Most 310- to 360-lb. 
heavies moved at $4.00@4.15 with 130- 
to 170-lb. averages cashing at $3.50@ 
4.15. Packing sows bulked at $3.70@ 
3.85. Extreme heavies and roughs 
noted at $3.60. 

SHEEP—Demand for fat lambs 
eased off this week and lower prices 
were ushered in after reaching a new 
high of $9.60 early in the period. As 
compared with last Friday lamb values 
declined 15@25c. Late bulk of fed 
offerings brought $9.10@9.25. Fat 
ewes sold on a steady to strong basis, 
several loads of fed westerns averaging 
118 to 137 lbs. clearing at $5.60@5.65. 


—o——__ 


ST. PAUL 


(By U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 20, 1934. 

CATTLE—Cattle trade was mildly 
uneven, desirable slaughter steers, 
yearlings and she stock being steady 
to 15¢ higher than last week’s close. 
Better light and medium weight beeves 
brought $5.25@6.25, a few Monday at 
$6.50. Most slaughter steers and year- 
lings $4.50@5.75, good to choice light 
heifers $5.00@6.00, heavier weights 
down to $4.00. Common to good cows 
$2.75@3.50, low cutters and cutters 
$1.75@2.75, bulk medium to good bulls 
$2.40@2.85, better vealers $5.50@7.00. 

HOGS—Slight strength on barrows 
and gilts today placed better 160- to 
300-Ib. hogs at $4.25@4.40, the prac- 
tical top being $4.40 compared with 
$3.10 a year ago. Most 300- to 350-lb. 
weights brought $4.00@4.25, 135- to 
155-lb., $3.75@4.25, slaughter pigs $2.50 
@3.25, packing sows $3.25@3.50. 

SHEEP—Bulk of the desirable fat 
lambs brought $9.40@9.50 at the week’s 
opening, with most bids and opening 
sales today weak to 25c lower. Best 
fed lambs held higher. Native ewes 
earned $3.50@5.00, best few ewes, Mon- 
day $5.25. 
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CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Des Moines, Ia., Feb. 22, 1934. 
Hog prices at 22 concentration points 


Week ending February 24, 1934 


and 7 packing plants in Iowa and Min- 
nesota fluctuated little during the past 
week, although trading was often quite 
uneven. Demand for heavy butchers 
and packing sows continued increasing- 
ly good, with light and medium weight 
butchers about holding their own. Buy- 
ers were generally aggressive, but ex- 
cept for the heavy week-end run, re- 
ceipts have not been greatly different 
from last week. Compared with last 
week’s close, light and medium weight 
butchers are mostly steady; light 
lights, about 10c lower; heavy butchers 
and packing sows, 5@15c higher; late 
bulk 180 to 260 Ibs., $4.00@4.25; long 
hauls, $4.30, a few $4.35; 270 to 300 
Ibs., $3.85@4.20; most packing sows, 
$3.00@3.60. 

Receipts of hogs unloaded daily at 
these 22 concentration points and 7 
packing plants for the week ended Feb. 
22, were as follows: 


This Last 

week. week. 
| SS Serr rr err 35,400 14,100 
Se ARR ree 29,600 15, 
Bn, DO Besccccccescccveses 59,200 28,700 
ce eer ee 14,200 10,800 
WOE., DOD, Fhe sccccccccesesccws 31,300 33,800 
ER, DO Bae ecie vcvemenccens Holiday. 


———+o——_ 
CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 
Leading Canadian centers top live- 
stock price summary, week Feb. 15: 
BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. 


Week Same 

ended Prev week, 

Feb. 15. week. 1933. 
EN os ccnbgicaanrewwee $ 6.50 $ 6.25 $ 4.50 
ES ere 6.00 5.75 4.65 
ee 5.25 5.00 4.00 
I oihiss bw: h6'e bine 4.75 4.50 3.35 
ITN wave ac 6-5-0%:< 4 a'e-e 4.50 4.50 3.75 
ipo eee 3.75 3.50 _ 
BE ME aisco: oc xne neces 5.00 5.00 
Ce en 4.00 3.85 

VEAL CALVES 
So, EP EeT eee eee $10.00 $ 9.50 $ 8.00 
ee 50 8.50 7.00 
EES wecvsacicoce-ecosstoeeacs 8.00 7.00 7.00 
I eo rave eve tb-eane ee wee 5.00 4.50 4.50 
/ ae 5.00 5.00 5.00 
by. | eee ee Seiaiy saa 
) an Me 5.50 5.50 oe 
PA eee 5.00 5.00 5.00 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 
SN niconneqaceneyes $10.00 $10.25 $ 4.50 
| reese 9.75 10.25 4.75 
Ser 9.10 8.85 3.75 
ieee raialg re ahhal wale 8.60 8.60 3.45 
reer 9.00 8.60 3.35 
is). . ere 8.80 8.70 3.45 
ee ne 8.85 8.60 3.50 
ee ere 8.80 8.55 3.45 
GOOD LAMBS. 
EEE arainawnnwse gman $ 8.25 $ 8.25 $ 6.00 
MNO cciccccassceces 6.00 6.00 6.00 
TE essen nage 6.75 6.25 5.00 
EERE ee 6.00 5.00 4.00 
NL. wince c-00-0e005000 6.00 5.00 4.25 
POO BINS cccccvvecs waren 4.25 hk 
Se eee 5.50 4.00 4.00 
I. Sas aureaiedre eae 5.00 wnt 4.25 
——_—_ 


STOCK YARDS CODE HEARING. 

Hearings on the proposed stockyards 
code will be held at the Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., March 1. 


LIVESTOCK PRICES COMPARED. 


Livestock prices at Chicago during 
January, 1934, with comparisons: 


Jan., Dec., Jan., 
1934. 1933. 1933. 


SLAUGHTER CATTLE AND VEALERS. 
Steers— 


5. 

Com. & Med. 
750-900 Ibs., Good & Ch. 4 
Com. & Med. 3.92 
Cows— 
Good 


550-900 lbs., Choice $ 6.89 $6.41 $ 6.88 
i sehees 6.26 5.71 5.95 
Medium 5.36 4.88 4.89 
mmon 4.00 3.70 3.91 
900-1100 Ibs., Choice 6.71 6.20 6.82 
= 6.05 5.49 5.94 
Medium ... 5.24 4.62 4.70 
Common ... 3.97 3.61 3.68 
1100-1300 Ibs., Choice 6.35 5.76 6.43 
Good ...... 5.63 5.14 5.15 
Medium 4.60 4.38 4.21 
1300-1500 Ibs., Choice 5.57 5.32 5.68 
WP saccen 4.62 4.56 4.88 
Heifers— 
550-750 lbs., Choice 6.36 6.36 5.96 
ae Al 5.42 5.13 
3.82 3.88 
5.41 5.34 
3.79 3.76 
3.24 3.01 
2.36 2.59 
1.64 2.01 





ED. sheteeameetcen 3.25 3.03 3.19 

Cutter, com. & med...... 2.88 2.54 2.76 
Vealers— 

Good & choice........... 6.01 5.16 5.57 

SE eC cadieeanséesen 4.70 3.82 4.22 

Cull & common........... 3.74 2.92 3.22 
Calves, 250-500 lbs.— 

Good & choice........... 4.22 3.06 4.22 

Common & medium....... 3.11 2.06 3.18 

HOGS 

Light light, 140-160 Ibs., 

Good and choice......... 3.33 3.04 3.26 
Light weight— 

160-180 Ibs., Good & Ch.. 3.52 3.26 3.28 

180-200 Ibs., Good & Ch.. 3.63 3.36 3.30 
Medium weight— 

200-220 Ibs., Good & Ch.. 3.63 3.38 3.28 

220-250 Ibs., Good & Ch.. 3.56 3.36 3.18 
Heavy weight— 

250-290 Ibs., Good & Ch.. 3.45 3.31 3.02 

290-350 Ibs., Good & Ch.. 3.29 3.15 2.86 
Packing sows— 

275-350 Ibs., 2.95 2.73 2.64 

350-425 Ibs., 85 2.61 2.55 

425-550 Ibs., 2.74 2.49 2.45 

275-550 Ibs., 69 2.44 2.32 
Slaughter pigs, 100-130 Ibs., 

Good & choice........... 2.62 2.49 3.00 


LAMBS AND SHEEP. 
Lambs— 
90 lbs. down, Good & Ch. 


8.33 7.23 6.01 
Com. & Med. 6.87 6.07 4.88 
90-98 Ibs., Good & Ch. 7.95 . 5.88 
98-110 lbs., Good & Ch. oe 5.59 

Yearling wethers— 
90-110 lbs., Good & Ch. 6.44 5.53 4.89 
Medium ... 4.99 4.30 4.03 

Ewes— 
90-120 Ibs., Good & Ch. 3.50 2.98 2.60 
—o— 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 


Inspected hog kill at 8 points during 
week ended Friday, Feb. 16, 1934, as re- 
ported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 





Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

Feb. 16. week. 1933. 
IE wot datind cewaseaak 99,813 96.454 161,054 
Kansas City, Kan........ 36,761 34,551 57,064 
RAR aerate: 41,615 22,725 43,672 
St. Louis & East St. Louis 37,211 39,126 64,989 
eer ’ 16,405 29,197 
i ME  c.6n6-Cenneeees 21,023 16,133 1,485 
is BE dndasccevedannes 32,236 28,109 19,921 
N. Y., Newark & J. C... 44,824 46,430 52,306 
TD nicesanievccewmeacs 345,071 299,933 479,688 





Louisville, Ky. LaFayette,Ind. Montgomery, Ala. Sioux City, la. 
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PACKERS PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ending Saturday, February 
17, 1934, with comparisons, are reported to The 
National Provisioner as follows: 















CHICAGO. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. ........ 6,593 8,183 6,105 
Swift & Co 5,648 2,087 9,986 
Morris & Co. 3,177 “ves 4,894 
Wilson & Co, . 5,958 5,712 6,72 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co 1,084 aie er 
G. H. Hammond Co. ... 3,039 1,035 
Libby, McNeill & Libby. ‘ 404 wows aes 
Shippers . - 12,773 27,767 «13,204 
GED cevccsvccccccccees 7,607 39,343 8,490 
Brennan Packing Co., 5,802 hogs; Independent 
Packing Co., 1,532 hogs; Hygrade Food Products 
Corp., 5,834 hogs; Agar Pkg. Co., 6,452 hogs. 
Total: 46,373 cattle; 9,246 calves; 102,767 hogs; 


49,381 sheep. 
Not including 1,400 cattle, 1,368 calves, 29,542 
hogs and 12,760 sheep bought direct. 
RECAPITULATION. : 
Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for week ended Feb. 17, 1934, with comparisons: 


KANSAS CITY. 








Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Oo..... 3,102 733 464,235 «55,321 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. 3,811 937 2,095 4,438 
Morris & Co....... 3,297 583 948 2,416 
Swift & Co......... 3,509 1,027 7,389 7,048 
Wilson & Co....... 3,134 »1é 1,858 4,744 
—— Pkg. Co. .... 253 oeen 
vesevooeses 1,098 31 827 8 
= eeeevecceccce 3,699 121 3,045 2,999 
WON Sccccccccces 21,650 4,570 20,650 26,974 

OMAHA. 

Cattle and 
Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
7,386 18,097 6,886 
4,722 10,985 8,918 
A pH 
2,300 785 3,144 
—_ 9,641 — 
20,148 





Eagle Pkg. Co., 
Co., 35 cattle; Grt. Omaha Pkg. Co., ‘- c 


11 cattle; Geo. Hoffman Pkg. 


Omaha Pkg. Co., 87 cattle; J. Roth & 

ag Omaha Pkg. Co., 63 cattle; "Eee 
Pkg. 271 cattle; Nagle Pkg. Co., 239 cattle; 
Sinclair “Pkg. Co., 144 cattle; Wilson & Co., 693 
cattle. 














Total: 22,906 cattle and calves; 67,458 hogs; 
20,557 sheep. 
EAST ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
our BS Qdieces 2,431 1,947 5,775 1,304 
Brees & Cb. .cccecse 457 3,635 4,739 1,867 
Morris & Co....... ,087 1,456 oene eoce 
Hunter Pkg. Co.... 1,352 ++. 4,546 42 
Heil Pkg. Co....... tone ocee ee cove 
Krey Pkg. Co...... ede coos §6=6—8-=, OD nme 
CGE eséccceeves 840 3,171 21,015 1,365 
GED. wevescececees 2,191 262 8,805 427 
WOE seccccsacces 11,358 10,471 49,039 65,005 


Not including 2,352 cattle, 2,948 calves, 23,131 
hogs and 351 sheep bought direct. 





ST. LOUIS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Sieloff Pkg. Co..... 56 23 437 cece 
vey Pkg. Oo...... Pemnaes juak 807 ooo 
Laclede Pkg. Co.. 55 cone 250 sian 
Glazer Pkg. Co..... 29 27 eves 15 
Sokolik Pkg. Co.... 19 16 “xne 28 
ieee 19 195 1,210 1,566 
SE eécececcesces 49 4 263 7 
WD “Secvcccosssa 327 265 2,967 1,616 

8ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swit B OR ..ccccs 858 12,520 14,619 


Armour and Co. 


830 11,000 7,329 
Others 


27 861 3,625 



































SO. avacisncdar 8,456 1,715 24,381 25,573 
SIOUX CITY. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Cudahy Pkg. Co... 2.946 212 14,589 7914 

Armour and Oo..... 3,865 166 15,404 5,521 

Swese & Od... 0000. 3,014 208. 8,384 5,543 

Shippers . 1,661 oe 5,584 2, _ 
Others 221 27 30 

UE use sidecated 11,707 «613 43,941 Sia 

OKLAHOMA CITY. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Armour and Co..... 1,728 531 2,068 152 

Wilson & Co........ 1,582 485 1,962 203 
GE -Wecheovsscees 134 23 535 

Rae PD 3,444 1,039 4,565 355 
Not including 2,059 hogs bought direct. 

DENVER. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

ee ae Ok pacsecs 589 198 1,787 12,615 

Armour and Co. 608 214 2,074 11,207 

CD seneee<cccees 1,015 282 1,854 839 

BE dtavravncces 2,212 694 5,715 24,661 
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WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 1,216 585 1,498 
Dold Pkg. Oo....... 694 96 =1,089 
Wichita D. B. Co 11 eae 
Dunn-Ostertag ..... 88 eees ee 
Fred W. Dold & Sons 92 aan 356 
Sunflower Pkg. Co.. 51 sees 92 
EL. ccherbrcaceas - 2,152 152 681 3,035 
Not including 2,232 hogs bought direct. 
ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Armour and Co..... 3,081 4,941 9,786 
Cudahy Pkg. Co 350 1,850 cane 
Swase & Gs. ..ccccce 806 7,456 13,424 
| song Pkg. Co..... 2,27 aGa 
eeercsceseses 189 12 12,638 
WOE weverecsaeas 11,702 14,391 35,848 
MILWAUKEE. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1,735 7,507 65,675 
U. D. B. Co., N. nee ceee 
Omaha Pkg. Co.,Chi. 146 183 
oe Harri- 
The Layton a ee 
R. Gumz & Co...... 74 2 58 
Armour and Co.,Mil. 445 8,691 
N.Y.B.D.M.Co., N.Y. 20 ais 
ie We Eb Geeccecces 1,175 ae emus 
BINED ccccccccccs 82 18 13 
Ec cutedeevewes 425 479 46 
ME weas-t.onsaaeas 4,169 11,697 6,426 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Kingan & Co....... 2,014 1,042 11,295 
Armour and Co..... 479 61 1,116 
Hilgemeier Bros. .. 10 ° 1,255 
Brown Bros. ....... 114 208 
Stumpf Bros. ...... atin 140 
Meier Pkg. Co...... 8&3 cane 120 
Indiana Prov. Co.. 11 21 141 
Schussler Pkg. Co.. .... pore 281 
Maass-Hartman Co.. 37 «awe 
Art Wabnitz ....... 14 58 eens 
SE Somasiaes aah 1,621 2,455 17,880 
ME Seeescesceces 381 72 140 
re ee 4,764 3,737 32,576 
CINCINNATI. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Ss. W. Sore S eenee 





























Ideal Pkg. Co...... 9 474 
B. Kahn's Sona Co. 1,079 “307 3,311 
Kroger G. & B. Co. 167 104 1,274 
J. Lohrey Pkg. Co 3 emia 273 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co 11 2,002 
A. Sander Pke. Co.. L 630 
J. Schlachter’s Sons. 171 sci 
F. Schroth Co. 13 1,777 
John F. Stegner&Co. 382 ae 
Shippers .. <<a 44 861 3,762 
Others 1,123 464 325 
TD  sesaknawonus 3,007 1,240 13,828 
Not including 1,302 cattle, 86 calves, 
hogs and 551 sheep bought direct. 
CATTLE. 
Week 
ended Prev. 
Feb. 17 week. 
ee 46.273 41.290 
OS eee 21,650 19.532 
eee 906 19,711 
East St. one vxeeeccend 11,258 10,965 
i ED eeececcessseecs 827 293 
St. Senmmh Due weneaiadwe 8,456 7, 
4 7 ees 11.707 10.226 
Oklahoma City .......... 3.444 3.456 
Mn | dkidetbeckeoeeas 2,152 2.013 
 ceeunguswebnnaeke 2.212 2,307 
fh” eer 11,702 10.687 
BEIWEENGO ccccccccccccce 169 4.045 
Indianapolis ............ 4,764 4,918 
CE -Sihevenuasesde 8,007 3,231 
WEE. sdicawewewedesedas 154,227 139,977 
HOGS. 
MN ccctnneeesecaseee 102,767 93,312 
Kansas ME #eeccdacewen 20.650 13,862 
dng guna aumeunee 67,458 47,242 
west is BOE cccevecces 49.039 46.046 
EE cgdemacneeue wes 2.967 2.718 
es AUER cccccceveceoss 24,381 17,905 
ae 43.941 27,529 
Oklahoma City ......... 4,565 3,297 
ME. ecvccevecooncaee 3,035 2,922 
EEE SnG0s Gunn caseseane 5.715 6,049 
SO Pe en 35.848 33.537 
DEE. cctcceceodenes 6,426 5.703 
DD wecccnbanens 32.576 27,165 
eee 13,828 11,840 
EY inniccinkes semcuwue 413,196 339,727 
SHEEP. 
Oe en ye 49,381 41,6388 
BD GEE caccovsesess 26,974 29,063 
GED vccccsececccecesce 29,557 24,900 
PGE. , BED. cciccwccess 5,005 5,903 
i EE Sdcccecewesees 1,616 1,646 
Bee FEED cccccecesecces 25,573 22,121 


Sheep. 
1,215 
139 





Sheep. 
2,414: 





8,097 


Sheep. 





“151 
284 





1,324 
2,762 


Cor. 
week, 
1933. 
34.912 
19.249 
16,589 
9,197 





124,725 


15,730 





393,046 


84,596 


25,661 


Glows Clty .nccccccccces 21,716 16,473 8,338 
Oklahoma City .........-. 355 589 900 
Wichita § ..cccccccccceses 1,354 1,907 4,495 
Denver ..cccccces ceccece 24,661 23,895 29,338 
|; ere 11,720 11,354 16,450 
Milwaukee ........-+.+0- 678 991 
ee EEE 8,097 6,391 8,425. 
Cincinnati ..........+00- 1,324 761 2,661 

WE. s cecccsvcscesnces 208,001 187,514 267,582 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods: 














RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Feb. 12....19,935 2,269 29, 14,478 
Tues., Feb. 13.... 7,498 3,055 19,773 9,997 
Wed., Feb. 14... .11,138 1,961 25,854 6,073 
Thurs., Feb. 15.. 8,265 2,124 31,764 13,234 
i., Feb. 16. 2,012 858 24,470 8,027 
Sat., Feb. 17..... 2 100 §©14,000 5,000 
Total this year..49,048 10,367 145,703 56,809 
Previous week 2,965 10,162 107,648 51,943 
Year ago ........ 33,042 10,476 140,142 91,688 
Two years ago...36,599 8,109 174,988 75,341 
SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Feb. 12.... 4,752 259 7,814 4,338 
Tues., Feb. 13.... 1,747 79 4,132 2,260 
Wed., Feb. 14.... 3,372 104 6,404 ose 
Thurs., Feb. 15.. 1,662 342 5,561 3,794 
Fri., Feb. 16.... 765 100 3,108 1,156 
Sat., Feb. 17.... 100° eee 500 1 
Total this week. .12,758 884 27,519 12,548 
Previous week ..11,508 826 27,632 12,000 
MORE ABO occcceee 10,430 531 14,381 27,315 
Two years ago...10,761 887 35,304 22,462 


Total receipts for month and year to Feb. 17, 
with comparisons: 









—February.— ‘Year.——— 

1934. 1933. 1934. 1933. 
Cattle -. ag og 097 316,511 239,418 
Calves e 8,014 77,132 48,190 
ogs . “sr0, 06t 351° 142 1,220,567 1,036,996 
Sheep ...... 231,186 210,210 523,758 580,476 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVBSTOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Week ended Feb. 17.9 5.60 $4.50 $4.35 $ 9.45 
— ee 5.4 4.25 4.25 9.10 
3.60 2.30 5.75 
3.90 2.75 6.05 
6.90 3.75 8.20 
10.75 4.85 10.65 
10.20 7.35 16.40 





$ 9.40 


Av. 1929-1933 
SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 


..$ 8.65 $7.05 $ 4.20 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
*Week ended Feb. 17.... 36,300 6,900 44,300 
Previous week .......... 31,462 80,016 39,934 
ea ee 22,612 125,761 64,373 
 bacenbuseeseweaddaas 25,838 139,684 52,879 
ME sncaecaseees venenet - 28, 128,822 083 
EERE ISS 23,752 152,297 60,241 
2S See 4 84,541 , 689 

*Saturday, Feb. 17, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS AND PRIOES. 


Receipts, average weights and top and average 
prices of hogs with comparisons: 








No. Avg. ——Prices—— 
Rec’d. Wgt. Top. Avg. 

*Week ended Feb. 17.145,700 223 $ 4.85 $ 4.50 
Previous week ... ..107; 218 4.80 4.25 
Dt svscqncecdedouens 140,142 234 3.85 3.60 
BED éiccetcecerceneas 174,988 236 4.30 3.9 
Serer 168,923 235 .00 6.00 
BED ccecnceceevcocens 209,062 231 11.35 10.75 
BE khdceccneceeenes 243,54: 10.65 10.20 
Av. 1929-1931 ...... 187,300 233 $ 7.65 $7.6 





*Receipts and average weight for week ending 
Feb. 17, 1934, estimated. 
CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended Feb. 16, 1934, with com- 
parisons: 


Week ended Feb. 16..........ccccccccecce 99,813 
ee Rr. 454 
TMD GOD ccccccvcccccoccccosseseseseneaem 161,054 
BE hse cesescccceccesescecenscaneteneen 152,331 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 





Feb. 15, 1934, were as follows: 

Week 
ended Prev. 
Feb. 15. week. 
Packers’ purchases ............+. 77,183 72,576 
Divact 00 PAGMETS . 2.0. ccdecvces 51,145 22,532 
Shippers’ purchases .............- 25,595 33,93 
<nauale 
MRE. -ocaiisvoswscdgisk gs naa 153,923 129,086 
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PTS AT CENTERS LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 
x pr noc Livestock prices at five leading Western markets, Thursday, Feb. 22, 1934, 
oss — ee re el ae U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 
na “300 14,000 5,000 me HICAGO. E. ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. 
‘oor Chicago .-..- a “= a Hogs (Soft or me amy and roast- Cc . £E, 
201 Re i 0 ee : 3.25@ 4.10 $3.50@ 4.35 $3.65@ 4.30 
Ba SB ie of lh uae pe te. 18 18 ag te GSS te tag te ge te 
a i— 100 —-1,000 700 Lt. wt. ") gd-ch..... 415@ 450 435@ 4.70 3.40@ 4 34 ¢ 
5 St. Joseph ; (180-200 Ibs.) gd-ch........... ? 5 7 SBese fete tae te 
7 st. om 359 1300 100 Mo 250 Gare a : £236 6 i350 £70 4.25 4.35 $3@ 4. 45 3204 £30 
S. Weeth q 0 ( “gro” “teltRegeiereiom 45@ 4.60 425@ 4. -20@ : 
Fort Worth soo 300 4,800 Hyy. wt (250-200 Tos.) “gd-ch... 4.45 4.55 ig 4.65 ‘oe $33 ‘tog $40 5 00a re 
pe 5 290- s.) g0-ch.;........ : 2 400@ 4. ; 4. 
wi se Me ests Hie Eeeis iegin imate iegis 
ee nstis (350-425 Ibs.) good ........... 5 3. 3.60@ 3. : 

vids Pitaburet wes OO 100 eas aes Gee 375@ £00 S400 BTS 800@ 365 3.45@ 3.70 3.15@ 3.50 

riods: pittsburgh 2'100 100 ge oe E >»y BE 3000 390 3:50@ 340 o5ee 3.50 250@ 4.00 2.50@ 3.50 
nifalo = 5 '97- . 410-212 Ibs. 4.27- Pista sissies 
Butta. 100 400 “300 Av. cost & wt. Wed. (Pigs excl.) 4.40297 Ibs. 4.27-200 Ibs. 4.10. 8 

my veinhomna | ppaeonsinn 100 300 100 Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 

997 600-900 LBS.) : en 
9,90 NDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1934. STEERS ( elite, souibiacaiins. sauiibilaiite’ at 
189% Chica — 15,000 40,000 16,000 Choice EE AOR LIES SAO 7.00@ 7.50 $.50@ ts ina ise sabe 33 rhe é0 

cr) 0 GBRED oo ccccccccccecoee ’  @ =«=«._—«s ME Rint tiene ec ba6eweeeeenwn eee y v F 575 ¢ Wh : i 15 5. 
or Kansas ae econ 10/500 13,000 3500 Medium MAREE URSS IRE RN 5 00@ 8 25 450@ 5.75 Seece fabie taein 
ao | HE we -Fpipeesennesen: 1,500 IN Sectoral a sn mae hk wieecw er 
<a St. Louis sn. coccewrnteues 3, i erg een c 
ge | Ber SS i “gore mpi CuEee seats sees seeer 
56, EE wcaheeeceau i 5,000 6,500 . 5.50@ 6.75 5.5 f 5.8 -50 -25@ 6.5 Yr ae 
51,943 he ae ee 3,500 5, Good 5 5 5 6.50 5.50@ 6.50 5.25@ 6.50 F 
TB. Ss ies: “900 1200 = [ae 100@ $00 3:00 2.50 3.50 B00 SOG LOS $20@ 4.7 
75,341 DEED cccceweccesesc A oes 4 gauss pyaseisneal = : : 

DOUG cccccccccccececoe A ” "9 am 1100-1800 LB: : a 
Wichita .csscsclotiss: 800 800, 00 — suusidenabais yisidiaes 6.25@ 7.25 5.50@ 650 5.25@ 675 515M O50 $.95@ 6.95 
“4a dans o0000000 400 3°300 500 ar Tcaptinacantceccne 306 5.50 3.75@ 5.50 3.75@ 5.25 4.00@ 5.25 3.85@ 5.00 

2 Pittsburgh .....-.++..... 3,8 cetteeeeeeenseeees 
2260 Gincinnath 220.000.0010) i300 505g oOo sre RS (1300-1500 LBS.) : S500 015 $m@ 675 AT@ 200 1060 515 4880 540 

Air - ~ . Bee ee "4 ; 20 aee a fe eo. vw. . 4 : 1 ; 5. ro 
ra Cleveland So apaeanatnaeat 300 500 200 oa Seabee sic Galemneer. cease 4.50@ 6.00 4.00@ 5.50 3.75@ 5.25 4 00@ 

DRIVES ccc cccecceecioss 3 é a . 
—= ee cask ane re a A aeeaiaiacapeati 6.00@ 6.75 6.00@ 6.50 5.65@ 6.00 5.50@ 6.25 5.75@ 6.50 
rennneevanne age Se Sar steceeetomesreetris Hes 6.00 5.00@ 6.00 ‘oe 5.65 4. 5.60 5.00 5.75 
12,548 8,000 25,000 15,000 PE ehterte <sataacturelsianietesinay $500 S25 300G 500 S00g ne of ry y+ | 5.00 
12,000 Be dace **ocseennee~s 6.500 4.000 10.000 BIER. ovate biocuenceanse mu = sooo Ses koemaw tees 
27,315 —— ee epeeees "500 17,000 6,000 IR, =o kcocths ress acct é . 
22,462 | SS Sear: a ise so enum | a 
“s St. Joseph 2200200000005 2000 nf 2.500 WOMB. cosscoiacasiockunewacet 3.50@ 5.00 3.00@ 4.50 3.00@ 4.05 3.00@ 5.00 
Slo Ghy S20200IIIIS $000 2809 4.009 alee oases eeeeesee esos Bow £00 aoa 00 Soe $18 Sisal $0 
ay * > ibbbeedbenanhes 2,500 6,500 1,500 See oeneeenrewrseo se 008 8.50 275@ 350 200@ 325 275@ 3.25 
Loney Fort Worth .......+00+- — 1 = oo Low cutter and cutter ........ 1 3. 
239,418 ae... UCU 3,800 BULLS (YRLS. EX. BEEF): wisiosdeii <didieeinas iabaaiaias 300 2a 20.9 200 
bef mes’? 77*rsteeensess 500 900 300 cn $10@ 365 3.0@ 350 275@ 225 3S 3.35 2 
a SEE iviecceckcusesee 400 . = 500 Cal-med. ....... ser Beets ce 
5 ere oot "600 100 VEALERS (MILK- : 5.75@ 7.25 5.80@ 7.00 4500 600 5. 650 5.25 90 
— ae” 6 400 100 GOORGNOOS o..0.ccccscccences te Be By BB By ‘ 5.00 435 5.25 
rye Buel gee 0 00 300 7'300 400 Gut-med SSE Re aan 4.00@ 5.00 2.50@ 4.50 2.50@ 3.50 2. : : 
$ 9.45 DE, sdccangeusansas Fo “100 200 ccananaismns, sho ae 
.10 Nashville .....cccccccccee 2 CA stiieinnis aii. ail j 

375 Oklahoma City ......... 1,000 500 sara -cholce PRS oy s 4.00 5.00 $ 5.50 3. 450 3. 5.00 re | 6.00 

on NESDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1934. Ps gebeane get aide ected 300 008 380 
10.83 ce sarees 13,000 28, 900 9,000 Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 
= 3 ~~ aaa reeeeee 8,500 14000 ped 5,500 as ae down) gd-ch......... 8.90@ 9.75 oo wx $2 oe a oe - o eee oe 
$ 9.40 MOMENI Soc ccstacaswes 2,300 8,500 2,300 aa mes 1250 8.15 6.00@ 9.25 7 810 6.50@ 8.50 G.50@ 8.90 

8 ae 3000 15,000 3,500 (90-98 Ibs.) gd-ch.........- tee 8 i 
: Sioux Y vccccccccccecs 3, a m oneal i at 
Bas ade cree 2,600 9,500 5,500 YEARLING WE oo aeiinaiin, alidnaiid <b ‘ 
re cope ‘Si 3S Set tee $508 O15 SESE LUGE SQL fg a 
on Milwaukee .....+.++..+++ , MISMIMN. oo ocx'c ccasotsouanse y 
EN iduey sicitueeaadas 800 1,100 5,100 EWES: . - aR Pec ie 
64,378 NE sos Sate anaeg = 500 (90-120 Ibs.) gd-ch............ 4.50@ pe +ee 4 Sos Sep ‘aoa 500 3. rg 6.25 
an Indianola 0200002000 a ic ~~ pp gel I ne. ipa 3.00@ 480 275@ 428 225@ 350 200@ 425 2. 4. 
$0241 Pitsna eis Scecocuasee: Se 1,200 "300 (All weights) com-med........ 3.00@ 4. . 
50,689 Sas pao by ss 
Cerelend EE ECR S 300 2,100 4 Cincinnati .............. 14.649 17.606 23,387 
EE s0encesened coe . 
nl Mamie 000000000 wo $0 ico «= SLAUGHTER REPORTS — Serer! voc 87h oe te 
Oklahoma City ......... ; i 8 ahaAR EAE 3,210 8.08 ‘89 
THE NATIONAL PROVI ee . . 
a Sa rNevaniae ee oe SIONER. Png the Cds of livestock slaughtered aa ao a 
ices—— Chicago ......... . S-ese iB 000 ™ese at 16 centers for the week ended February 17, NNN sveasaneneacecaet , ; 

am = heed - 2,500 3,500 4.000 2884: CATTLE. SHEEP 
er St Joseph 13 . =, . 48,937 40.475 78,838 

is Boor Oy | 2500 33000 00m ended Prev. work, Qslongo gi -cosucseeovssss ABBOT OATS T8808 

3 St Paul. 2100 "6.000 1:00 Feb. 17. week. . 1933. Kansas City... ie:one Soaes 32°250 

: 7 5 We ee ee ee ee se : 5 449 : 

6.90 Fert Worth sis 800 ere 35,000 31,598 24.477 att St. Houle S220051. [giao (5440 6.088 

4 eee: = bod 1.800 Kansas ere ied Be 1838 St, Joseph ceeeeenenaeess 21,918 ins ioe 
. Ee é e : —.. : ‘ 610 eux Olty .ossccccl 22 5,12 4 
ek wee 500 1,000 400 East St. ‘Louis es ee is Selle ccc ae os 

7.05 _ || ER een takai 500 —-1,000 — te. 308 “Zour 5800 Wilts, “ Seianeaentae i i a 
$7. Indianapolis ............. 700 5,000 "g00 Sioux City :: 10,64 esos 1'936 Philadelphia veeesesceees oat +e vise 

BEE oo ccccccvcccee 200 800 Wichita 2'833 ¥ 1,936 ale... wa skit sbiss 2108 
- ending Cincinnati 2,000 300 Fort Worth 6,396 4,060 $110 New York & Jersey City: Oat 468 281 
=: Buffalo 1,400 o4 Philadelphia 1,787 1 i Oklahoma City seesereeee 855 5s, 300 
Nashua 3 t00 00 Indianapolis ........ 2,091 9°678 g'34g Cincinnati ............. kt sue + 6s 
Nashville 500 4 New York & Jersey City. 10,028 i  ——epespesessaseess sa ae 
eee agyeny Cincinnati“... ie te Bot: a Me 
ch com. FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1934, Cincinnati ; a 3 Sg Me 
. . 9.000 Bea 513 9,732 Act ie cee 256,327 243,033 305, 
NOD 5 ta 06565 5/se i rare 2,000 24,000 9, oo St. Paul .. 10: 9.442 9,732 let os 
pout foams City cece cies. eS ee Ye SS eitehopenenen 3.804 3, 
1 84 e ea Heeeeseeees "800 8,500 1,000 eee a 169,267 152,002 126,331 : ‘s 
"152,331 st Joseph eee, 1,000 1300 3,500 as NEW YORK LIVESTOCK, 
ETE ccccccedces-cos x oe i " 
MWR oe occecccs cece. 2'200 10/000 » 2/000 Latin sia. ae ditt aul ain eel 
ers Me WOU ooo cece ccccs 900 1,000 BE GONOR oin 5 o's 6nseadsincac 208004 See aT oot Receipt seed Fob. 17. ieee. 
pac’ - MERE Nipivwin.we'bkig-cia-ccioeve 300 1,700 5,000 Kansas City ............ 36,761 34,551 57.004 narkets for wee E 
_— Wichita oo eeeeeceseceees 300 1,200 MT I sas cs eroicie oicievessiats oo oe pages tnigg as nr 
Indianapolis scecevevceee 300 4,000 1,000 Past St. Louis .... -- BGR FE0te 28.578 . " <p. 
etna 2002002000000 600 00 oe a 38,145 16,724 29,003 Jersey City ... 5,090 8,001 3, 192 

reek —_dhetoretammants 500 3700 «ago. Sioux Clty. ee : 10,418 Central Union. . 21555 2.090 
735% Oklahoma iéy" 222000027 000 1:50 HR T4st _3°330 5,689 New York 52 3,406 11,265 "3800 
12,516 Oklahoma City .......... 1,000 1,500 100 Fort Worth 7,457 2 9b 089 eA .. — 
8 apa inane ‘Tebio isee 14642 Total engi 7,697 13,407 15,224 47,001 
33, 8 ecccecccsces ’ . ’ : 2 k "9 
—— Nem ene chlorine Citi: AARAE ASS SERAE revlone weak ER HG ae Sh 
129,098 Watch “Wanted Page” for bargains. Oxiahoma City .......... 6,624 : 
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CHICAGO SECTION 


Jay E. Decker, president, Jacob E. 
Decker & Sons, Mason City, Iowa, was 
a visitor in Chicago during the past 
week, 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers for the first four days 
of this week totaled 22,225 cattle, 5,178 
calves, 61,056 hogs, 30,071 sheep. 


Frank W. Loucks has been appointed 
district manager of Armour and Com- 
pany’s branch houses in the New York 
district and O. C. Willis of the Boston 
territory branch houses. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended Feb. 17, 1934, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 

Week Previous Same 

Feb. 17. week. week '33. 
Cured Meats, Ibs. .21,109,000 21,318,000 17,551,000 
Fresh Meats, Ibs..46,417,000 50,082,000 43,654,000 
EON TR akc cc ec 5,570,000 4,178,000 6,308,000 


John Holmes, vice president, Swift & 
Co., Chciago, W. R. Sinclair, vice presi- 
dent, Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, and 
J. C. Stentz, treasurer, John Morrell & 
Co., Ottumwa, Ia., were in Washington 
last week as representatives of the pro- 
vision committee of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers. 


Reports from Denver indicate that 
the condition of Joseph P. Murphy, 
general manager of the Cudahy Pack- 
ing Company’s plant at Denver, is 
steadily improving. He had a recent 
set-back due to his eagerness to be 
about again, but under doctor’s orders 
is now progressing favorably. 


Gilbert L. Lock, frequently referred 
to as the “dean of Armour and Com- 
pany’s dry sausage department,” closed 
a 44-year career in the packing busi- 
ness last week and retired on pension. 
He has not announced any definite 
plans for the future, beyond taking 
things easy at his home in Chicago for 
the next few months. 


R. E. Stringfellow, formerly district 
manager of Armour and Company 
branch houses in the Atlanta, Georgia, 
territory has been appointed territorial 
sales supervisor with headquarters in 
the Chicago general office. He will 
have supervision over the branch dis- 
tricts of Atlanta, Ft. Worth, Lynch- 
burg, Oklahoma City, St. Louis, Dallas 
wholesale market and Ft. Worth whole- 
sale market. 


te 


IMPROVED CASING SERVICE. 


In the interests of better service to 
meat packers and sausage manufactur- 
ers, S. Oppenheimer & Co., Inc., casing 
manufacturers, have moved their New 
York offices to 110 Hudson st. and have 
taken new space for their casing oper- 
ations. Modern facilities will enable 
them to render better service and fur- 
nish improved product to their clients. 
New, improved methods for handling 
casings have been utilized and provision 
made for storage under full refrigera- 
tion. 
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NAT. LEATHER HAS GOOD YEAR. 


Profit of National Leather Company 
for the year ended December 29, 1933, 
amounted to $1,337,672.41, after deduct- 
ing expenses, interest, taxes and depre- 
ciation and inventories valued at cost 
or market, whichever was lower. 


Heavy losses of recent years, result- 
ing from the continuous decline in 
value of products stopped after the first 
quarter of 1933 and leather prices ad- 
vanced materially, it is pointed out. 
“This resulted in more than ordinary 
profits, as we owned a normal inven- 
tory on the low market basis,” Presi- 
dent Albert F. Hunt said in his letter 
to the shareholders dated February 23, 
1934. 


“The quality of our products has met 
with an increasing demand from our 
customers,” Mr. Hunt continued, “and 
the result of this, coupled with larger 
consumption, has been that 1933 was 
one of our largest years in unit volume. 

“At the close of the year, profits 

were materially reduced co-incident 
with increased costs of materials and 
labor and a seasonal drop in the de- 
mand for leather, but we are hopeful 
that the improvement in employment 
and a more general prosperity will con- 
tinue to provide buying power for our 
products at these increased costs and 
at a profit.” 
_ Current assets of the company are 
listed at $8,464,373.88 and current lia- 
bilities at $1,202,305.48. The com- 
pany’s deficit on December 30, 1932, 
amounted to $10,168,629.11 which was 
further enhanced by writing down the 
book value of England, Walton & Co., 
Inc., a subsidiary dissolved during the 
year. After deducting the net profit 
for 1933, the deficit as of December 29, 
1933, amounted to $9,580,820.61. 

Officers of the company are Geo. H. 
Swift, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors; Albert F. Hunt, president; H. N. 
Goodspeed, vice president; W. W. Sher- 
man, treasurer; and R. H. Benedict, 
secretary and assistant treasurer. The 
directors are Geo. H. Swift, Albert F. 
Hunt, H. N. Goodspeed, W. W. Sher- 
man and R. H. Benedict. The office of 
the organization is in Portland, Maine. 

he 
FINANCIAL NOTES. 

Directors of John Morrell & Co., 
Ottumwa, Iowa, have declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 75c per share upon 
its common stock, payable March 15 to 


stock of record at the close of business 
February 26, 1934. This established 
the stock on a $3.00 annual dividend 
basis. 

Net profit of United States Cold 
Storage Corporation for 1933 amounted 
to $46,875 compared with $41,568 the 
previous year. During the first five 
months of the year a loss of $106,621 
was reported which was eliminated by 
a profit of $153,496 in the final seven 
months of the period. Tonnage re- 


ceived at all points was approximately 
35,000,000 Ibs. greater than in 1932, 
amounting to 275,193,860 Ibs. 


Net income of the National Tea Co, 
for the year ended December 31, 1933, 
totaled $1,180,390. This compares with 
a net income of $899,054 in 1932. Sales 
for the year totaled $64,973,576 as com- 
pared with $65,657,249 in 1932, a de. 
crease of 1.04 per cent. This compares 
with a 2.4 per cent decline in retail 
food prices measured by the U. §, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. At the 
close of 1933 the company had 1,299 
stores in operation of which 372 were 
combination grocery and meat markets, 
compared with 1,389 stores for 1932 of 
which 302 were combined meat and 
grocery stores. 


Preliminary annual statement of 
General Foods Corporation and sub- 
sidiaries for 1933 shows net earnings 
of approximately $11,000,000 after all 
charges and expenses, and provision 
for income taxes. This is equal to 
about $2.10 a share on the 5,251,468 
shares of the company’s no par value 
common stock outstanding at the close 
of the year. This compares with net 
earnings of $10,343,882 for the pre- 
vious year, equivalent to $1.97 a share 
on 5,251,501 shares outstanding Decem- 
ber 31, 1932. 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 

Price ranges of packers’, leather 
companies’, chain stores’ and food man- 
ufacturers’ listed stocks, Feb. 22, 1934, 
or nearest previous date, with number 
of shares dealt in during week, and 
closing prices, on Feb. 15, 1934: 


Sales. High. Low. Close.— 
Week ended Feb. Feb. 
Feb. 22. —Feb. 22.— 22. 15. 
Amal. Leather. 500 5% 5% 5% 5% 
Do See wane ake «e+. 28% 
Amer. H. & L. 500 9% 9% 9% 9% 
Do. Pfd. .... 200 39 39 39 39% 
Amer. Stores 200 2 42% 42% 
Armour A. 124,860 6% 65% 65, 5% 
Do. B. . 24,550 3% 3% 3% 2 
Do. Iil. Pfd.35,100 634, 62% 62% 58% 
Do. Del. Pfd. 200 &6 85% 86 8544 
Beechnut Pack. 700 60 59% 8659) 59% 
Bohack, H .C.. .... eee oleae see 13% 
= aaa atibie oui cciees 
Brennan Pack. 19 
Pa. cscs 


eso raoest- “itags spe 
Chick. Co. Oil. 4,100 30 29 30_ 28% 
Childs Co. .-+-19,1 0 11% Us 11% 9% 
Cudahy Pack... 


> 

First Nat. Strs. 4,7 60% 5914 60% 58% 
Gen. Foods ... 7,100 35% 35 35 34% 
Gobel Co. 23,800 8% 8 8% 
Gr.A.&P.1st Pta. 90 123% 122 123% 121 

De: WOW vce 100 146 146 146 145 
Hormel, G. A.. 100 18 17% 17% 16% 
Hygrade Food.. 1,900 5% 5% 54 4% 
Kroger G. & B. ‘21. 500 3214 32 32% 30%. 
Libby McNeill. .22,650 5% 5% 5 4% 
ee re ee 5% 
Mayer, Oscar. : a 8% 
Mickelberry Co. 1,000 3 3 3 2% 
M. & H. Pfd.. aaa eae mien, 
Morrell & Co. 1, 200 4814 4814 48% 43 
Nat. Fd. Pd. ear pubes aS 1% 

SS oe enact ont waa yy 
Nat. Leather»: 1,600 (15 (15 (1% 1% 
Nat. Tea ..... 7,600 17% 17% 417% 11% 


Proc. & Gamb.. 6. 300 39% 3814 38% 38 
Do. Pr. Pfd.. 1,300 103% 103% 108% 104% 
Rath Pack. .... 150 25 25 25 25 
Safeway Strs... 5,000 54% 4% 544 4 
Do. 6% Pfd. 5,080 97% 97% 97% 96% 
Do. 7% Pfd. 6,350 104 103 104 104 


Stahl Meyer .. 100 5% 5% 5 6 
Swift & Co. ..26,450 185% 18% 18% 17% 
Do. Intl. ... 6450 2714 27% 27% 27% 
Trunz Pork . agi ae haat ~oos 
U. §. Cold ee 2! inate Sink es 
U. ‘S. Leather... 3,800 11 10% 11 10% 
+ . 2,500 18% 18% 18% 17% 
Do. Pr. Pfd. 100 75 75 15 79 
Wesson Oil ... 7,700 27% 244% 26% 24% 
Do. Pfd. .... oe 59% 5914 59% 56% 
Wilson & Oe.. 200 on 5% 8% 8% 7% 
Mt Be osscs 33 '100 21% 21% 19% 
Do. Pfd. ....10,500 74 72% 73% ‘1% 
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Write for Samples of 
BEMIS STOCKINETTE 


That's the best way to find out what a 


really fine product we have. The prices 
are right, too. And you get “Bemis Ser- 


vice” with every order! 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


St. Louis, Mo. 











Letters to the Editor 


Constructive comments and interesting 
information invited for this column. Anony- 
mous communications will be ignored. 























REDUCING HOG SUPPLIES. 
Los Angeles, Calif., Feb. 19, 1934. 
Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


Officials of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration report active co- 
operation from farmers in agreeing to 
downward adjustment in hog produc- 
tion. This is especially true in the 
Middle West, where thousands of farm- 
ers have signed contracts with the fed- 
eral government, promising to reduce 
hog production by at least twenty-five 
per cent during 1934. 

It therefore seems very certain that 
we may depend upon a considerable 
reduction in our hog supplies in 1934- 
1935. Yet it is not reasonable to as- 
sume that there is any danger of a 
shortage of pork at a fair price. Buy- 
ing power continues to gain, and stu- 
dents of business conditions generally 
are of the opinion that we will see con- 
tinued improvement. Hog prices have 
advanced sharply during the past few 
weeks, and the trade is optimistically 
looking forward to further price gains 
as the year advances. 

In all matters of this kind we must 
figure with the human element. Some 
hog raisers no doubt are signing con- 
tracts with the idea of turning their 
surplus sows over to relatives, or ar- 
ranging with other parties to handle 
the hogs during the period of the gov- 
ernment contract. 

Such an attitude is plainly against 
the spirit of the agreement. However, 
while there may be such instances, it 
would manifestly not be on a big scale 
even if many contractors were so in- 
clined, as it would hardly pay to set 
up new equipment needed in farrowing 
pigs and feeding stock for a short term 
proposition. 

Supervision and Regulation. 

Up until this time all federal crop 
reduction agreements have been made 
upon a purely voluntary basis. How- 
ever, there is much discussion now 
which may lead to compulsory reduc- 
tion, which would undoubtedly bring us 
to a license system. Such planned ag- 
riculture has been followed in certain 
European countries for many years. At 


Week ending February 24, 1934 
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first thought, such a scheme may sound 
radical, yet it does seem that in some 
manner we must work out a better sys- 
tem for regulating production. 

Under our present set-up, under 
which America has developed new ter- 
ritory within her own boundaries, in- 
dividuals have done pretty much as 
they pleased. It is difficult for most 
of us to believe that a change is neces- 
sary. Yet we look back upon the sharp 
fluctuations in market supplies and 
attendant fluctuations in prices and 
must realize that our system has not 
been perfect. 

We are just beginning to emerge 
from one of our most serious depres- 
sions. Possibly the fire we have come 
through has tempered American indi- 
viduals to a point where we are more 
open minded on the value of reasonable 
supervision and regulation. 

Your truly, 
J. A. MCNAUGHTON. 
~~ fe 


DEFENDS ST. LOUIS PACKERS. 


A prospective reduction of carload 
rates on packinghouse products from 
cities in the Missouri River district 
to territory east of the Illinois-Indiana 
state line would seriously and perma- 
nently injure the business of meat pack- 
ers and livestock markets in the St. 


Louis district, unless their rates were 
similarly reduced. 


This is the contention of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce in a petition to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for the right to intervene and be heard 
in proceedings for reargument of cases 
involving rates for the Missouri River 
district. 


Cancellation of the proposed in- 
creased carload rates on packinghouse 
products from interior Iowa and 
Southern Minnesota points to territory 
east of the Illinois-Indiana state line 
was made in a decision rendered in 
November, 1933, holding that the ex- 
isting rates from interior Iowa points 
were unduly prejudicial to certain Mis- 
souri River cities. According to the 
Commission, rates for these cities 
should be brought down to place them 
on a proper relationship with those 
from interior Iowa points. The Com- 
mission ordered a reopening of the pro- 
ceedings for reargument, and the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce now inter- 
venes in behalf of packers and markets 
in its territory. 


PAULIN HEADS RICHTER PLANT. 


A. William Paulin, recently elected 
president of Richter’s Food Products, 
Inc., Chicago, was the guest of honor 
at a dinner party on Tuesday evening, 
February 13, in the Graemere Hotel. 
The party was given by the directors 
and employees of Richter’s Food Prod- 
ucts, Inc., as a testimonial to Mr. Paulin 
and a toast to his success in his new 
duties as president of the company. 

There were more than four hundred 
guests, including Ernie Freed, Armour 
and Company; Chester Bowman, Dold 
Packing Co.; E. Olson, Wilson & Com- 
pany; George Maier, Maier & Co.; Chas. 
Kaiser, Secretary Retail Meat Dealer’s 
association; D. J. Gallager, broker; 
Chas. Dodge, president, Globe Com- 
pany; and William Russell, president, 
Drovers Packing Co. At the speaker’s 
table were: Judge John J. Sullivan, 
toastmaster, and Mrs. Sullivan; A. Wm. 
Paulin, president Richter’s Food Prod- 
ucts, Inc., and Mrs. Paulin; Mrs. Bruno 
Richter, vice president Richter’s Food 
Products; Simon Karsten, director, 
Richter’s Food Products and Mrs. Kar- 
sten; M. J. Hogan, director, Richter’s 
Food Products; A. H. Broman of Bro- 
man Brothers, and Mrs. Broman; Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Eager, Richter’s Food 
Products; H. F. Claussen, Armour and 


Company, and Mrs. Claussen; O. 
Rhodius Elofson. 
a 


HIDE MEN HAVE DINNER. 


The Hide & Leather Association of 
Chicago held a Washington’s Birthday 
party at the Medinah Michigan Avenue 
Club on February 19th, under the di- 
rection of the new and popular presi- 
dent, Tom Gibbons, of Cudahy Packing 
Co., who was assisted by Fred Lumpp, 
of Armour Leather Co., chairman of 
the committee on entertainment. Fol- 
lowing the dinner and entertainment 
the members and guests listened to 
addresses by Kurt Stein, of Leo. G. 
Stein & Co., Jas. F. Bowers, Jr., of 
N. W. Ayer & Son, and judge James J. 
Kelly of the Superior Court. The meet- 
ing closed, with a toast to George 
Washington and the singing of the 
“Star Spangled Banner.” 

Considerable progress was reported 
by the membership committee, ten new 
members having been secured since the 
last dinner in December. The recent 
change in the name of the organization 
was in recognition of larger participa- 
tion by the hide trade, and the associa- 
tion extends a cordial invitation to all 
packer hide men to join. 
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CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS cai Ga Oe 
Cured pork prices at Chicago for 
January, 1934, with comparisons, are 
Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY reported by the Bureau of Agricultural V 
MARKET SERVICE Economics as follows: 
CURED PORK AND PORK PRODUCTS. 
- ‘ Jan., Dee., Jan, ‘ 
FUTURE PRICES. CASH PRICES. 1934. 1933. 1933. eo 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1934. Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, —_ ne . sia : - i ct .-$13.75 $14.12 $11.38 600- 
Open High. ae Close. wuarenty 2B, Sse. 10-12 Ibe. av.........000.. 13.17 13.72 11°08 800- 
LARD— , : REGULAR HAMS. SE Os nas ctacesene 13.08 13.22 10.38 
May (Old) 6.20 6.25 6.20 6.25ax ae 8 —— ae pS re 13.58 13.66 88 4 
oy . : a a TO Standard. tandard. ancy. Hams, smoked, reg. No. 2— 
July 12222. 6.80 O82% «OATH GATOR BIO... eee eee 11% 11 11% = a eon 12.67 12.34 9.88 600 
eee 7.00-6.95 7.00 6.95 7.00ax WED wcvessevcess 114 11 11% 2O-13 IDB. BV....cccccccccs 12.43 12.10 9.88 Mediu 
| Bees ae 11% 10% 10% BB-34 IBS. BV... cccccccces 11.75 12.19 9.25 400- 
CLEAR BELLIES— are 11% 10% 10% 14-16 Ibs. av.............. 12.50 12.62 9.25 600- 
nd (Old) wae -— 7.50b 10-16 range ...... 11% sees +++» Hams, smoked, skinned, No. 1— 800- 
~ 4 pera “ei . 2 oe = BOILING HAMS. ot fo = pconee enw ewes apd + ns } ag 
ME ¢cscows 45 . 9 es -2' Be Ge cccectesacces - a i 5 
r ‘ - se Green Sweet i. Hams, smoked, skinned, No. 2— ) Hind 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1934. Standard. Standard. Fancy. WEEE TER. RVs 5 sccsscocecee 11.98 12.13 9.56 Fore 
LARD— 16-18 sorcidatadtaes 1% 10% 11 28-90 YDS: AV... 2 ..002scccee 11.55 11.88 9.50 
soy (Old) rr -4 x4 os be a Scaciceccr ae 10% 11 or No. 1, dry cureT5.80 15.88 13.00 
- Ml . = 16-22 range ...... 114% wae wae E hemes he ee ‘ : Steer 
MY <cecuanca 6.75 6.75 6.70 6.70b Ne OS cas eee eneweeud 15.40 15.50 12.50 Steer 
Sept. ..... 6.97% 6.97% 6.90 6.92%4ax SKINNED HAMS. Some, smoked, No. 1, 8S. P. cure— Steer 
CLEAR BELLIES— Green Sweet Pickled . Se ear 13.00 12.85 10.50 Steer 
mean anies Standard. Standard. Fancy. DOOR Ts OF oso occ vce cece 12.85 12.85 9.50 Steer 
May 8idy 11! se one 12 11% 11% Pienics, smoked— Steer 
beats wh ahiie siesta ae SNe ee 11% 11% BU Die cccssccscses BE 9.78 6.66 Steer 
July wareas 8.47% 8.47 Steer 
C= 12 11 11% Backs, dry salt— Cow | 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1934. 16-18 Relsiancaatead om 10% n 4 TEER WUE EM sn siccactence’s 5.75 6.44 4.98 | 
LARD. GEER ices vscecccs We 9 LARD. Cow | 
May (Old) 6.07% 6.10 5.95 6.00 22-24 oe eee eee eee 10 8% +++» Refined, hardw. tubs........ 6.32 6.25 5.69 } seed 
eps 6.57% 6.6214 6.37% 6.50ax MG -sscencsnesee 9 8 i "aaa: 7.00 7.00 5.34 Steer 
aoe ths 6.67% G47 6.55-52% 25-30 .....-.++-+. 8% am -+++ Refined, 1-Ib. cartons....... 6.82 6.75 6.28 Cow r 
en ; 6.87% 6.7214 6.77 Yax OU-GD cc eeecseeees atid ote Cow r 
CLEAR BELLIES— PICNICS. | eed 
May (Old) .... pias — 7.45 Green Sweet Pickled EF ° 
Some 812% 812% 807m 807% Standard. Standard. Sh.Shank. RELI MEAT — 
TOE scresic 8.4714 8.47% 8.45 8.45ax + Ee 7% 1% au Shipments of meat and other foods Steer 
B- B nccccccccces 4 i teer 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1934. 8-10 ........000- 7% 7% 8% by the Federal Surplus Relief Corpora- Cow r 
LARD— tS 7% 7% 84 tion during January totaled nearly Cow « 
May (Old) 6.00 6.07% 5.97% 6.05 ax awe Satpeweneiene : ™ 4 129% million pounds. Included in this Medtu 
May sited 6 47% os 6.4 oa 6.52% BELLIES. total were 9,257,939 lbs. of salt pork, Briske 
sereee O00 . ‘ . Green Cured ps Steer 
Bept. |... 6.77% 6.82% «6.72% «8.80 Sq. Sdls. S.P. Dry Cured. oe an at on ved beef, 18 463, 998 Ibs oe | 
CLEAR BELLIES DB. scicncwcsves 11% 1 11% S. of canne eer, ’ ’ Ibs. Fore § 
May (01d 1.47 %6ux i Sgestteere i 11 10% 11% of butter and 1,920,550 lbs. of cheese. Hind | 
-! a vate nee gal. Peper: 10 10% 10% Strip | 
| ~ Baboon wees ones ones > ll | ghepeepepeses: 10%4 9% 10% pn 
Cceee euee iw Kune x WERE eicevcvtcace ae 9% 9% Sirloin 
+ Sirloin 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1934. BOD ossecenesises 9% ° 9% CURING MATERIALS. Beef 1 
HOLIDAY. *D. S. BELLIES. Cwt. Sacks | al 
Clear Rib x : ~=e 4 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1934. Standard. Fancy. ee 6 a a Oe ome 3 
LARD— » ? EE. cvcenvandbas 8% laches ee (5 or more bbis. per 100 Ibs. Hangii 
May (Old) 6.15 6.25 6.15 6.22% BUD cccsehvacnss 814 8% ans OED |. vc cdicaud vaneceaaes 8.93 Insides 
May eeuen 6.75 6.80 6.70 6.75 18-20 ....ceecceee 8% 854 -.-+  Saltpeter, 1 to 4 bbls. f.o.b. N. Y.: Outsid 
July ...... 6.67% 6.85 6.6714 6.80ax Cee 8 84 8 Dbl. refined granulated.......... 6.12% 5.9 Knuck 
We wacsse 6.97% 7.0714 6.971% 6.97% eng Repidaen ee 7% 81% i a —, enaewein wiatmaweeeis a oo 
— . BO-B5 ...ceccccees y cece 7™™ OdimmM CFYSERIS ..ccccccccccccce a a 
CLEAR BELLIES Ee ie 7% obs 1% gE = RT 7.87% 1.85 
May (Old) .... xeed wae 7.4714n SE > aialnnigreeowene 7% cies 744 Dbl. refd. gran. nitrate of soda. 35% 3.25 Brains 
 .saa owe 8.05 ware * 8.05b UL. caesdtoceses 7 ae 7 Salt, per ton, in carlots, f.o.b. Chicago: Hearts 
WE  kadees wens nes ase 8.40n *New but fully cured. Granulated, air C - occeceececcece cocoa Tongue 
Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nom; —, split. D. S. FAT BACKS. Medium, air dried. srokioitboststetsasete 9.10 yee: 
Export MMII ovscs 0s cekvececns oe ee -10.60 Fresh 
———— Standard. Trim. Rock, cariots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago voces . 8.60 Fresh 
RE ca cistrsckewanrnsecmeneidie 5% 514  Sugar— Livers 
GOVT. D. S. AND S. P. STOCKS. 10-12 a einipdsbuledisnwediedeelotuee 5% 5% ew 5 sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b, New Or- que Kidney 
7 : ee Rave erekoaete Semeeess . Seoenh sugar, 90 basis.............-- none 
AE te Gy oh pak eng fem Be -....-.----.----------- 7 71, _ Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%)..  @4.50 
the emergency pig and sow slaughter 18-20 Heat 5 As ATSC ME NS 1% ru, — — ayy © eeleonedl @4.10 Choice 
campaign conducted by the government ~~" “CCT a um Packers’ —s sugar, 250 Ib. bags, oun yf 
last fall has been shipped from packing yyira short a =e ry Tan ee Neda 
plants. Stocks of sweet pickled meats Extra short ribs ..........1 35-45 Tian 
held in packinghouses for government Reeular plates .............- ye so ANIMAL OILS 
SS eeeseeeseressresee - < e 
account totaled 64,480,000 Ibs. on Jowl butts ...0000000220222 was 4% a 
February 17, 1934. This is a decrease reen square jowls ......... actos 5% Prime edible lard Oil.........s.seeeeee 9% Sweeth 
’ a Green rough jowls .........-. cane 5 WUE MROMEG. vecccecectccevtvccecsces @ 8 Calf li 
of 2.6 per cent when compared with <n REG ci uninte acacns cas eon . 
i ae : Prime winterstrained ..........eeeeeees 
two weeks earlier. I NN OU iii op aratacerscsser ent 6.30 Extra winterstrained .........+sseeeees @ 8 
NN, PU ie a wats acl eatniiae ware-eeiee 6.00 TNE BOE GUL. ccccccccccvccsescesseooes 8 Chot 
Refined, boxes—N. Y. export only ........ 6.00 RE Ui csdcsssesccevetcnesseeewban 1% a 
PU, BR GANGES 2c cc cccccvcecseccsevces 8.00 NO. 1 lard Ofl......eeee eee eeeeeeeeeeees Th Choi aa 
BE GON caccetwcderavescuceseenevesceecies 6.25 No. 2 lard Oil. .....eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeces , ty Mediun 
tPrices of Wednesday, February 21. 200 Neatefoot qa tee 
p U RE Vv I N EGA RS Fore, neatafoot jae eam ecwnabemenseuwete iB — 
Special neatsfoot ......ccecesceccececes 
SPICES. SE PUNE dcsvccccsoneoncsenosete 7 Lamb 
BS Mion cv cccvdcnnscccsecuces T Lamb 
(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) Oil weighs 714 lbs. Per gallon. Barrels contain 
Whole. Ground. about 50 gals. each. ces are for oil in 
A > —— 
A. P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY Alisplce «...++++.++++. siecle esse 8% 10% at Ligh? 
nn ) Srrrr rrr rere errr eee eee eee 
ED cee crmcce hs cacersen I 1% 18 COOPERAGE. Hea 
SEED cocceceececes cceseccessese 7 8 nl 
TT ehh nawanned selrequ aware <a 10 Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops.$1. s 1.47% li v4 
IED cnccneksavedcuseeeteons 47 54 Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops. 1.3 1.37% Mutt 
DEE Kttccedsccacedcesccesseeeees a 16 Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops. 1. 331 1.55 ttton 
PORE, TRO cccccccccccccccesecs 12 13% Oak pork barrels, . iron hoops.. 1.42% 1.45 Mutton 
Pepper, Cayenne .......-ccccccccces i 21 White oak ham tierces...........+ 2.30 @2.82% Fag 
SL SEE caaiwaencaaeceoucsesinn = 16 Red oak lard tlerces......... veces 2.12%@2.15 fee) | 
RIE, sticcsnincavarcesneres 18 20 White oak lard tierces...........- 2.22% @2.25 Pp 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 








Carcass Beef. 
Week ended Cor. week, 
prime native steers— Feb. 21, 1934. 1933. 
BO CBO. ccccccvccccne 114@12% 1224%@12% 
EE -cacarcwe nme 9144@10% 124% @12% 
800-1000... eee eeeeeees 9 9% 9% @10% 
Good native steers- 
400- GOD ..ccccccccccee 10 10% 104%@11\%4 
BME cccanvasseseen 8%@ 9% 104%@114% 
GOO-MOOD  . .cccccccccces 8 814 8%@ 9% 
um steers— 
mod 91%4@10% 
600- 800 9% @104 
800-1000 84%4@ 9 
Heifers, : 94%@11\4% 
Cows, a 644 5%@ 7% 
Hind B.n-a choice.... 15 17 
Fore quarters, choice.... @10 10 
Beef Cuts. 
Steer loins, prime........ 20 19 
Steer loins, No. 1........ 16 18 
Steer loins, No. 2........ 15 16 
Steer short loins, prime. . 26 @26 
Steer short loins, No. 1.. 20 25 
Steer short loins, No.2.. 19 B21 
Steer loin ends (hips).... 12 @12 
Steer loin ends, No, 2.... 11% 12 
Gow MIME cccccccccecece 11 @9 
Cow short loins ........ 13 212 
Cow loin ends (hips). 8 8 
Steer ribs, prime........ ‘@16 @14 
Steer ribs, No. 1........ 12 @12 
Steer ribs, No. Dntncemate 11 11 
Cow ribs, No. 2.......00. 7 7 
Cow ribs, No. Bec cosecos 6 D 6% 
Steer rounds, prime...... 10 @10 
Steer rounds, No. 1...... 10 
Steer rounds, No. 2...... 8% 94 
Steer chucks, prime...... 9 814 
Steer chucks, No. 1...... 7 7% 
Steer chucks, No. 2...... 6% 
Cow rounds ......+-.+++- 7 7% 
Cow chucks ........+.+- @é6 D 61% 
Steer plates .........00- 414 6 
Medium plates .......... 4 3 
Briskets, No. 1.......... @i7 10 
Steer navel ends........ @ 3 @ 3 
Cow navel ends.......... 314 @ 3% 
Fore shanks .........ee. @5 6 
ee ee eee @ 4 4 
Strip loins, No. 1, bnls... @28 30 
Strip loins, No. 2........ @25 25 
Sirloin butts, No. oats eit 16 
Sirloin butts, No. 2...... 14 10 
Beef tenderloins, mo. 1.. @40 @4+5 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2.. @30 40 
Rump butte .....cccceee 11 14 
Flank steaks ............ 12 14 
Shoulder clods .......... 7 8 
Hanging tenderloins ..... @ 5% 5% 
Insides, green, 6@8 Ilbs.. 9% @10% 
Outsides, green, 5@6 lbs. 8 g 8, 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. 8% 9 
Beef Products. 
Brains (per Ib.)......... @ 6% 7 
 Sitesseteceerseee @ 5 4 
DE. -eviisie suctuweckee @15 14 
ESP @16 14 
eS eee @ 7 10 
Fresh tripe, plain....... @ 4 @ 4 
—_ wine, Bi. Gin. @ 8 @ 8 
TERA ae uignaieiw’s @12 @i4 
Kidneys, OP Ticdacanees 8 @ 8 
Veal. 
Choice carcass .......... 10 @12 10 @l11 
Good carcass .........60. 8 @10 9 10 
Good saddles ........... 10 @14 12 @l4 
2 eee 8 @10 8 
Medium racks .......... 5 @ 6 7 


Veal Products. 


Brains, each .........-2+ 7 @%7% @ 8 
Sweetbreads ............ @35 @30 
@3 


PE cance vceceunns @35 
Lamb. 
Choice lambs ............ @17 15 
Medium lambs .......... @15 @13% 
Choice saddles .......... 19 @10 
edium saddles ........ 17 @l4 
. _& “eee @15 @12 
Medium fores ........... @13 @11 
Lamb fries, per lb....... @25 @2s 
Lamb tongues, per Ib... @15 @ 9 
Iamb kidneys, per Ib... @20 @25 
Mutton. 
Heavy sheep ............ 
Light sheep ............ 1 
Heavy eetiies srachbn eae 
Light saddles .......... 1 1 
Heavy fores ............ 
Light fores 


 ( 
Mutton loins 
Mutton | ernie 
eep tongues, r Ib.. 
Sheep heads, ‘ok 


i 
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~ 
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Week ending February 24, 1934 


Fresh Pork, Ete. 





Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. av. 13% 8 
Picnic shoulders ........ 8 6 
Skinned shoulders 10% 6 
Tenderloins ...... 2 27 
Spare ribs .. 5 
Back fat .. 7% 6 
Boston butts 13 7 


cellar trim, 





— butts, 
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DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 


(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 













Pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons........ “* @21 
Country style sausage, fresh in link. ist 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk. 13 
Country style sausage, smoked.... 144% 
Frankfurts in sheep casings...... @19% 
Frankfurts in hog casings......... = eue 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice. a @14 
Bologna in beef middles, choice........ ibe 
Liver sausage in beef rounds........... 13 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs..... 18% 
Liver sausage in hog bungs...........- @16 
PEE GED ccnccesecsceceeuneee : @14 
New England luncheon specialty @18 
Minced luncheon specialty, choice. 16 
TONZUC BAUSAZGE .....ececcceececes 22 

1 sausage @15 

Meee tH 
Polish sausage 14% 


DRY SAUSAGE. 


Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs.......... @382 
Thuringer cervelat ....... coccccce ee @15 
Farmer .ccccccccccccccccccccccccvccece @22 
Holsteiner .........6. ccccccccecosecees @21 
B. C. salami, choice.......ssccccessece @31 
Milano salami, choice, in hog bungs.. @30 
B. C. salami, new condition....... coe @15 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles. coccccece @26 
Genoa style salami............ee+- eoees @34 
Pepperond .ccccccccccccccce eccccccccee @24 
Mortadella, “new condition. pesecenee eee @lé4 
CREE. actucoedcaseteconeerenaves coee @31 
Ftalian etyle BAM... ccccccccsscees or @26 
Virginian BRMS ccccccccccccccevceces eee @26 
SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 
(F.0.B. CHICAGO, carlot basis.) 
Regular pork trimmings.............+.. 7 @7% 
Special leari pork trimmings............ @11 
Extra lean pork trimmings............. @12 
POU CRORE MONG eo o.c 6.0.6 cvcccccesecees 54@ 6 
POPE NORTE occ ccccceccccvcecsevceseece @4 
WE TED: occ ccocccvcevecsacceeenvcess @5 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy)..... @ 6% 
aera @ 5% 
BE TI 0.9:0:6:0:0:4 00:0:00:04:60 00040 Ces @ 5 
Beef trimmings ....cccccccccccccscocce @ 4% 
Beef cheeks (trimmed)............+ee @ 3% 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up....... @ 4% 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 lbs. and up... @ 5 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up...... @ 5 
Se eae ene @ 2 
Pork tongues, canner trim, S. P........ @lij 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F.0.B. CHICAGO.) 


(Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 
Beef casings: 


Domestic rounds, 180 pack..... seecccces Oe 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack....... erecce . 49 
Export rounds, wide........seesseeseees 57 
Export rounds, medium............eee0. 

Export rounds, narrow.......csesseceees “53 
WhO. 1 WORBRREB. ccccocccccecccccccescece 09 
No. 2 weasands....... covcecccesvceseses -05 
WO. 2 BEB ccccccccccccccecesceeees 16@18 
Se Serr Serer nee 
Middles, regular ........cccscccsccccces 


Middles, select wide, 2@2% in. diam.. t ‘S 
Middiles, select, extra wide, 2% in. and 


GEE Scectieccwcesionsetecseueeseseesecee 
Dried bladders: 
12-15 tm. Wide, Bat..cccccccccccccccsccce SD 
10-12 in. wide, flat......... eoccccceoece cD 
S18 in. WEES, GALE. .cccccccesccccecece -. .55 
6- 8 in. wide, flat....... eccccccccoce 80@35 
Hog casings: 
Wasvew, POP 160 FOR. .cccccccccceccceces 1.85 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds.. keaeeteewens 1.75 
Medium, Peealar ...cccccccccccccccccccs 1.50 
i 2 st Fee Pere 
Extra wide, _ _ yds. pesseoeceee coee ck OO 
xport bungs ..........00% eveeve ccccce oe 
Large spies hanes. ends eeeuvens eee. OE 
Medium prime bungs. - Sc anainaanee pacenianie weog- aan 
Brass GTRe BURG. .cccccccccscovcccce -. 08 
BE EE Bebe cccecececvevesveses oo eae 
BOCTROERS ccccccccccccccccsccccescccsoee 08 





SAUSAGE IN OIL. 
Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 






Small tims, 2 tO Clate..ccccccccccccscccccs Ghee 

TAPS Tins, 1 WO GAB. cccccccccccvcccceccs Giae 
Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 

dl Bre 

Large tins, 1 to crate.. -- 6.25 
Smoked link sausage in hog casings— 

CUNO Siew, B WD GRR e ccc ccccccecsecs eeeee 475 

SE Sah. TP SE waseeseceecusessecn - 6.50 

DRY SALT MEATS. 

Clear bellies, 18@20 Ibe......cseccccess 8 
Clear bellies, 14@16 lbs... .cccccccccces 8 
Rib bellies, 25@30 lbs..........000. eee 8 
Fat backs, 10@12 lbs.......... eevee 5 
Fat backs, 14@16 lbs............. cocce 6 
CD keneaeéseweeséesescies — 5 
Butts ..... eecccove See yne ryan once 4 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 


Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 lIbs.......... oe 

a skd. hams, 14@16 lbs..... scoces it 
Standard reg. —_— 14@16 lbs......... ty 

Picnics, 4@8 cece 

Fancy bacon, éas lbs. wax 

oS bacon, GES IBS... cccccccee coe 
No. 1 beef h 
Insides, 8@12 Ibs.. 
Outsides, 5@9 Ibs. 


be 









iked hams, choice, skin on, fatted...23 @u 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, oes 24 ass 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted.. --17 @18 
Cooked picnics, skinned, ees 15 G16% 
Cooked loin roll, smoked............+0+ @A 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 








Meas pork, regular. .ccccscccccece @20.00 
Family back pork, ‘of to 34 pieces. . @21.00 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces... 19.00 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces....... 17.00 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 —* ° 17.00 
Brisket ell ° @15.50 
Bean ex . 14.50 
Plate ef ° ° 10.00 
Extra plate beef, 200 Ib. bbls + «- @11.00 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 


Regular tripe, 200-lb. bbl......... 
Honey comb tripe, 200-lb. bbl. 
Pocket honeycomb —_ mens bbi 
Pork feet, 200-Ib. bbl.. 

Pork tongues, 200-Ib. bbl. 






OLEOMARGARINE. 


White animal fat margarine in 1-lb. 
cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chicago. @ 8% 








Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago....... @ 3a 
Pastry, 60-Ib. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago...... 9 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl......... 35.00 
LARD. 

Prime steam, cash, Bd. Trade.. $6.30 
Prime steam, loose, Bd. Trade..... 6.00 
Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. Chleage. $ 7% 
Kettle rendered, tierces, f.o.b. Chgo. 1% 
Leaf, kettle rendered, tierces, f.o.b. 

RNID, acco area wine ohare aanenel a @ 1% 
Neutral” in tierces, f.o.b. Chicago... @ 8% 
Compound, vegetable, tierces, c.a.f.. @ ™ 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 


WBxtre G00 Gl. ccseccccccccscee ccccccee @6 
Prime No. 1 ole0 Oil.-.--++ssscssceceeee S &% 
Prime No. 2 oleo oil............ ceccveee @6& 
POD FO, B OE Ge ccccvecccvcesc cece @4 
Prime oleo stearine, edible............ 5%@ 5% 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 


(In Tank Cars or Drums.) 









Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre... 34@ 3% 
rime packers’ tallow.........cseese+s BH@ 3H 
; ee NS. SCC See 2%@ 3% 
No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.8.....ccceccccees 24@ 2% 
CRORE WHEES BEORES occccccceccecosses 328 3% 
ee SN. 6 oe b-wswiewekneeescseu'e 3 D 3% 
B-White grease, maximum 5% acid.... 3 @ 3% 
Yellow grease, 10@15% .........se00. 2%@ 3 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.8.........000- -- 24@ 2% 
VEGETABLE OILS. 
Crude cottonseed oil in Contin, f.o.b. 

Valley points, prompt...... @ 4% 
White, deodorized, in bbls. 84@ 6% 
Yellow, deodorized ........ 6%4@ 6% 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a, f.o.b.. @i1 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mill 45%@ 4% 
Soya bean oil, f.o.b. mills...... 5.75@ 6.0 
Cocoanut oil, seller’s tanks, £08. co - 24@ 2% 
Refined in bbls., f.o.b. Chicago.........6 @ 6% 


ae) 
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RETAIL SECTION 


Meat Market Location 


Proper Selection Is Essential to 
Success of Retail Market 


ANY retail meat markets fail 

solely because they are poorly 
located to attract the type of business 
they must have. 

The old belief that if anyone makes 
a better mousetrap the world will beat 
a path to his door, even though that 
door might be hard to find, doesn’t 
apply in the twentieth century. 

There are too many people with new 
ideas about mousetraps and other 
things. Furthermore, they have made 
themselves very easy and convenient to 
find. 


It behooves anyone starting a new 
business to choose a location which is, 
if possible, more convenient and easier 
to find than that of his competitors. 


Location Must Fit Patrons. 


In choosing a location there are 
many points to study and carefully con- 
sider. First, a location must be se- 
lected that fits the particular type of 
business. One that would be suitable 
for many other types of retail stores 
might be the worst possible one for a 
meat market. 


Take for instance, a hat shop. There 
are many locations where a hat shop 
might do a thriving business and a 
meat market would starve. Women buy 
a hat perhaps once in three or four 
months. They go so seldom they will 
not mind if the shop is a little off the 
beaten path. Buying a hat is an event 
and they can devote an afternoon to it 
and feel repaid if they are satisfied 
with their purchase. 


Not so with meat. Buying meat is a 
daily chore the same as making beds 
and washing dishes. Shoppers are 
going to buy it in the most convenient 
place where they can get the quickest 
service. 

Convenience Necessary. 

It is well also, either to be connected 
with a grocery store or adjacent to one 
as it facilitates shopping for the cus- 
tomers. Many of them will choose the 
market which is nearest the grocery 
store. 

A man may carry better meat than 
his competitor; he may know much 
more about meat than his competitor; 
but if he is so located that the house- 
wife must walk two or three blocks 
away from her usual shopping district 
to reach him, he simply will not have 
her patronage. Between convenience in 
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shopping and quality in product, con- 
venience is going to win most of the 
time. 

Another point to consider is a loca- 
tion where plenty of people pass the 
door in a meat-buying frame of mind. 
That means it is quite essential to be 
near a residential neighborhood. 

There is a retail market located in 
Chicago’s loop that used to do a thriv- 
ing business. Men and women thronged 
in at night on their way home to buy 
meat for dinner and breakfast. But 
American habits have changed. Due to 








Retail Meat Prices 


Average monthly prices at New York, Chicago, 
and Kansas City. 


Compiled 4 the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics. Tices in cents per pound (simple 
average of quotations received). 
CHOICE GOOD 
GRADE. GRADB. 
(Mostly Credit (Mostly Cash 
and Del. and Carry 
Stores.) Stores.) 
are fy aon FF 
ma Ss ae ma fe 35 
Ba Sa ¢ Ba Fe] ° 
23 22 63 of ad sé 
Amn On aS Zn On 2s 
Beef. 
Porterhouse steak .. .45 .37 .38 .36 .31 .32 
Sirloin steak ....... 36 .30 .32 .29 .26 .30 
Top round steak ... .34 ... ... .27 . coe 
Bottom round ...... ae ws con SEE eae *02 
Round steak, fullcut ... .25 .23 ... .21 .22 
fC Sere ae «an «+ «sae 
Flank steak ........ 26 .23 .22 .21 .18 .20 
Top sirloin ........ 31 me cs 
24 .22 .19 .20 


Rump roast, boneless 130 124 124 oy F 
Rib roast, Ist 6 ribs .28 .23 .22 .22 .20 .18 


Blade rib roast..... a: fee] | ae 
Cross rib & top chuck .24 ... ... .19 ... 

Me. SORES. ecvcescsce cos an a ses ce 
Straight cut chuck. .17...16 .15 .16 .14 .13 
Corner piece ...... an vce, seo se ene: aes 
Thick PIAte .cccccce ae ee wes : a ae 
WENVEES ccccccccccece cS ee a a ee 
Boneless brisket ... .26 .20 .16 .20 .17 .13 
Brisket, bone in.... .17 .14 .10 .138 .10 9 


Ground meat e . ‘ ; ae 
Boneless stew meat. .26 .18 .17 .19 .15 .13 
Veal, 








Rib chops ‘ 2. ‘ . e 

a FOMSt ....c00- 20 2h .2L .22 17 216 
Shoulder chops .... .18 .19 .20 .17 .15 .17 
Shoulder roast ..... ... ae oll «cs oe 

1 shoulder 30 ee. thie 

ORME scccccccccccs 12 13 .12 9 .10 
Boneless stew ..... 29 .20 .19 .22 .17 115 
BEE accccceseseces -69 .46 .48 .54 .41 .36 

Lamb. 

Loin chops ........ 40 .37 .42 .34 .30 .31 
ee GE Sosccswcce 35 .32 .40 .26 .26 .29 
BOS ccececccescccece 24 .23 .22 .22 .21 .20 
Shoulder chops .... . 25 .22 .20 .22 .19 .18 
Square chuck ...... ae cos Oe Ot «ce OO 
Shoulder roast ..... ... ae sae ome SE eee 
BONES ccccccccccces a a a 8 
Shank & neck...... 9 .12 9 S 9 

Pork, 

Center loin chops.. .27 .22 .20 .22 .19 .17 
BED CREME ccvcccccce « ae sce ee ae 17 
Be GED. cccecccse . ee we Se he he 
Fr. hams, whole.... .19 ... .16 .17 14 
Fr. shoulders, whole .16 ... .12 .13 10 
Fr. picnics, whole.. .14 .10 ... .12 ae 
Boston butts ....... a! | ae: oe 
| eee: 15 0 12 .12 9 .10 
Lard (carton) ..... _ 2 2 9 9 
Sm. hams, whole, 

No. csiceccecses ae okt SE 38 WS US 
Sm. hams, whole, 

= rrr meer 18 15 18 15 .13 13 
Sliced hams ........ 46 .84 .31 .34 .28 .29 
Bacon strip, whole, 

a err 25 .21 .20 .22 .20 .19 
Bacon strip, whole, 

i We Seacecwmenso wate 16 .18 .19 .16 .15 
Sliced bacon, No. 1 .33 .27 .25 .25 .25 .23 
Smoked butts ...... . 24 .21 .24 .20 .20 .20 
Smoked picnics .... .10 .12 .12 .11 .11 .12 
Corned bellies or 

eee Pee 8 MB. BM ws BH 
Sausage meat ...... 24 .16 .15 .19 .13 ... 
Be BON cecdcccess. ccc ‘6 She Gah Sen 


crowded transportation and perhaps a 
certain fastidiousness against carrying 
bundles, the business in this market has 
fallen off 50 per cent. 


It is necessary, therefore, that plenty 
of people will pass the door and also 
that a large percentage of them are 
potential customers. 


Beware of Low Rentals. 


Many times a low rental will sell a 
poor location. If the rent seems sur- 
prisingly low, there must be some 
reason for it. Probably the store is in 
a cheap neighborhood where there 
would be difficulty in making even a 
modest living. Or possibly it may be 
in a district composed mostly of people 
who are working in offices and do not 
eat many meals at home. If the former 
is the case, the trade probably demands 
low grade meat at extremely low prices, 
For one man to attempt education in 
such a neighborhood is decidedly an up- 
hill job and usually wasted effort. 


Above all, a location in a community 
where there are several competitors is 
the worst possible one to choose. In 
every locality there is just so much 
business to be had. If the business has 
to be divided between too many stores, 
it will be spread very thin. 


Competition Becomes Bitter. 


In addition to all the other troubles 
concerned in starting a new business, 
the competition will be very bitter. The 
men already in business will realize 
that if a new store is allowed to start 
and continue in business, it will mean 
money out of their pockets. In order 
to keep the new store out, they will be 
willing to cut prices and lose money for 
two or three months. This is the best 
“out” for them, but it will make things 
very discouraging, not to say impos- 
sible, for the new man. 

Too much thought cannot be given to 
this matter of location. A store well 
located has fifty per cent of the battle 
for existence won before its doors are 


opened. 
Yo 
UTAH HAS RETAIL CODE. 


The first code under the state recov- 
ery act governing the meat dealers in 
Utah became effective on January 29. 
The code sets up a 9-hour day over six 
days. On the day before a legal holi- 
day the work period, instead of extend- 
ing from 8 a. m. until 6:15 p. m. may 
be extended until 7 p. m. with an hour 
out for lunch. Minimum wages for meat 
cutters and sausagemakers under the 
code are fixed at $35 a week, although 
in markets where the weekly volume 
does not exceed $250 the minimum wage 
may be reduced to $30. The minimum 
wage for men with more than one 
year’s experience is $25 and for those 
with less than a year, $20. 
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WOMEN LIKE MEAT SCHOOLS. 


Wide interest in the subject of meat 
and meat cookery on the part of those 
who buy, prepare and serve the family 
meat in the nation’s 25 million homes, 
is indicated in a recent report by the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board. 
The report covers the year’s program 
of schools of meat cookery, the first of 
which was held in February, 1933. 

During the twelve months 57 schools 
were held in 52 cities of 19 states and 
the District of Columbia. They were 
attended by 353,490 homemakers. In 
addition, thousands were unable to be 
present at the schools because the 
crowds turned out were much larger 
than could be accommodated. 

In each city the schools have been 
sponsored by a leading newspaper, and 
these papers have published extensive 
material on the subject of meat pre- 
vious to and during the school. These 
articles have gone into more than 
2,000,000 homes. 

Schools held last week in Middletown, 
Ohio, Montgomery, Ala., and Spring- 
field, Ill., were attended by 38,490 home- 
makers. The Springfield school was 
held in the state arsenal and at the 
last session more than 10,000 persons 
were present. 

—— -f 


MEAT DEALERS SUPPORT TAX. 
Retail Meat Dealers’ Association of 
Chicago, an organization of more than 
1,500 merchants, at a recent meeting 
voted to ask Illinois congressmen to 
support the national manufacturers’ 
sales tax as a substitute for the income 
tax. In a letter sent to Washington 
by Charles A. Kaiser, secretary of the 
organization, he says: “The sales tax 
has proved its ability to produce rev- 
enue in adequate amounts in every 
country where it has been put into op- 
eration. It is the fairest, most painless 
form of taxation. This organization 
urgently requests that you give your 
support to tax measures which do not 
penalize industry and enterprise and 
which do not destroy incentive.” 
fe 


MARGERUM TALKS TO DEALERS. 


Retailer problems under the new deal 
will be discussed by William B. Mar- 
gerum, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Meat Dealers, as guest 
speaker on the Armour radio hour on 
March 9 at 8:30 p. m., central standard 
time. Mr. Margerum will talk from 
the New York studios of NBC. 

a 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


Alfred Jensen, Baldwin, Wis., has 
bought an interest in the City Meat 
Market. Oscar Wilberg, his partner, 
will have charge of the market. 


W. J. Davis has opened a new and 
modernly equipped meat market at 
1006 Third ave., Rock Island, Ill. Mr. 
Davis has been in the meat business 16 
years, 

The meat market in Prairie du Chien, 
Wis., owned by Leo LaPointe was de- 
stroyed by fire last week. Everything 
was lost including fixtures, electric re- 
frigeration plant, counters, scales and 
shelving. The market will be reopened 
aS soon as the building can be repaired 
and remodeled. 

The Pleez-U Food Store at Beidler 
st. and Laketon ave., Muskegon, Mich., 


Week ending February 24, 1934 


JANUARY FRESH MEAT PRICES COMPARED 


New York. 


Wholesale fresh meat prices for Jan- 
uary, 1934, with comparisons: 








Jan., Dec., Jan., 
1934. 1933. 1933. 
BEEF. 
Beef—Steer: 
300-500 Ibs., Choice ow cccas $11.52 
Mt nieess 9.67 8.70 9.81 
Medium 7.96 6.99 8.00 
ommon 6.66 5.42 6.79 
500-600 Ibs., Choice 10.92 9.66 11.35 
. ee 9.69 8.68 9.58 
Medium 7.96 6.91 7.89 
Common 6.66 5.40 6.86 
600-700 Ibs., Choice 10.51 9.26 10.80 
Satin 9.21 8.22 9.18 
Medium ... 7.83 6.68 7.79 
700 Ibs. up, Choice .... 9.74 8.76 10.54 
Good .. 8.54 7.82 9.03 
Cow— Good .. 7.30 6.34 6.90 
Medium 6.66 5.51 6.07 
Common ... 5.81 4.64 5.39 
VEAL AND CALF CARCASS. 
Veal— Choice 11.98 9.63 12.09 
MOO ccccee 10.53 8.15 10.76 
Medium 9.29 7.01 9.62 
Common 8.10 6.00 8.20 
Calf— .. a 8.71 7.00 7.62 
Medium 7.71 6.12 6.75 
Common ... 6.81 5.42 6.12 
LAMB AND MUTTON. 
Lamb— 
38 lbs. down, Choice .... 14.56 13.06 15.31 
Geek .cccce 13.97 12.41 14.70 
Medium ... 13.08 11.62 138.84 
Common ... .... 10.60 12.35 
39-45 Ibs., Choice 13.98 12.50 14.76 
SS ee 13.47 11.85 14.24 
Medium 12.67 11.15 13.45 
Common waeie 10.17 12.25 
46-55 lbs., Choice - 13.05 11.56 13.52 
coecce 12.42 10.69 12.71 
Mutton (ewe)— 
70 lbs. down, Good ...... 6.89 6.51 8.72 
Medium . 5.94 5.52 7.68 
Common . 4.79 4.5: “i 
FRESH PORK. 
Hams— 
ee Ae ee 10.87 11.40 8.32 
Loins— 
8-10 Ibs. 7.82 
10-12 Ibs 1.74 
-15 Ibs 7.08 
16-22 lbs s 5 6.56 
Shoulders, N. Y. style, skinned. 
fe ae oe 7.73 7.94 6.38 
Picnics— 
Oe Wi. Miivcwccsesness eae 
Butts, Boston style. 
a Se ee 9.14 8.96 7.41 
Spareribs, half sheet....... 6.84 6.84 6.00 


Chicago. 


Wholesale fresh meat prices for Jan- 
uary, 1934, with comparisons: 











Jan., Dec., Jan., 
1934. 1933. 1933. 
BEEF. 
Beef—Steer: 
300-500 Ibs., Choice ....$10.70 $10.20 $11.64 
Good ...... 9.44 8.80 9.56 
Medium ... 7.55 6.75 7.86 
Common ... 5.90 5.25 6.76 
500-600 Ibs., Choice 9.90 9.30 10.24 
CE: sivses 8.89 7.90 8.75 
Medium 1.39 6.25 7.50 
ommon ... 5.90 5.25 6.50 
600-700 Ibs., Choice .... 8.98 8.50 9.22 
GOUE scccce Faw 7.50 7.94 
Medium ... 6.74 6.50 7.02 
700 lbs. up, Choice . 8.49 8.25 8.78 
walewies 7.50 7.50 7.66 
Cow——— (iC Good (ww... 6.70 6.00 6.30 
Medium - 5.90 5.01 5.55 
Common ... 5.08 4.14 5.05 
VEAL AND CALF CARCASS. 
Veal— Choice .... 9.94 8.66 10.66 
ME asco 8.96 7.66 9.56 
Medium 7.88 6.56 8.41 
Common 6.90 5.46 7.20 
Calf— Geet ccccce eee ee coe 
Medium .. ‘ oe 
Common .. ° 
LAMB AND MUTTON. 
Lamb— 
38 Ibs. down, Choice .... 14.18 12.17 13.74 
Good -. 13.45 11.19 12.82 
Medium 12. 10.19 11.90 
Common ... ... 9.19 0.84 
39-45 Ibs., Choice - 14.13 11.82 13.49 
eeeeee 13.45 10.84 12.58 
Medium - 12.60 9.84 11.68 
ommon aaitie 8. 10.51 
46-55 Ibs., Choice 12.68 10.30 12.20 
noes ea 11.78 9.45 11.22 
Mutton (ewe)— 
70 lbs. down, Good ...... 5.90 5.20 6.62 
Medium ... 4.88 4.09 5.28 
Common ... 38.86 2.98 3.81 
FRESH PORK. 
Hams— 
SES TA Di ccesccntcccs 9.94 9.16 7.98 
Loins— 

8-10 lbs. av 6.86 
10-12 Ths. av.. 6.80 
12-15 Ibs. av.. 6.34 
16-22 Ibs. av 6.05 

Should 
8-12 Ibs. av 5.18 
Picnics— 
© 6 BR DHeesoccvcceves wee 
Butts, Boston style. 
4- BS, BPocccccccccess 56 7.15 6.16 
Spareribs, half sheets...... 5.65 5.89 4.59 








LIVESTOCK AND DRESSED 


MEAT PRICES COMPARED. 


Prices of steers and lambs, Chicago, compared with wholesale and retail fresh 
meat prices, New York, during January, 1934: 


Average prices 





Average wholesale 


Composite retail 


live animals' price of carcasses? price in cents 
per 100 Ibs. per 100 Ibs. per lb. 
Chicago. New York. New York. 
Jan., Dec., Jan., Jan., Dec., Jan., Jan., Dec., Jan., 
1934. 1933. 1933. 1934. 1933. 1933. 1934. 1933. 1933. 
$5.76 $6.43 $10.51 $9.26 $10.86 $25.29 $25.08 $29.88 
5.49 5.94 9.21 8.22 9.18 20.76 20.80 22.46 
4.62 4.70 7.96 6.91 7.89 16.98 16.99 17.47 
7.39 6.15 14.56 13.06 15.31 22.61 21.57 23.12 
7.04 5.82 13.97 12.41 14.70 18.98 18.49 19.84 
6.56 5.28 13.08 11.62 13.84 15.98 15.94 17.46 
GOOd cececcccsc 3.63 3.38 3.28 11.11 11.08 9.32 15.60 15.80 13.98 


1Average of daily quotations on choice steers 1100-1300 Ibs.; good and medium steers 900-1100 


lbs.; lambs 90 Ibs. down; hogs 200-220 Ibs. 


2Average of daily quotations on beef carcasses 600-700 Ibs.; lamb carcasses 


38 Ibs. down; hog 
nm 


products consisting of smoked hams, bacon, picnics, and fresh loins and lard combined in proportio: 


to their respective yields from live weight. 


8Composite average of semi-monthly retail quotations on various cuts (including lard) combined 
in proportion to their respective yields from live weight. 








has installed a meat department man- 
aged by Phil Ammond. 

William Burmeister has purchased 
the meat market at 280 S. Michigan st., 
South Bend, Ind., from the former own- 
er, Paul A. Heierman. 


The following markets have just been 
opened in Milwaukee, Wis.: at 4101 
W. Fond du Lac ave., by H. C. Glausen; 
at 3327 W. National ave., by Robert H. 
Smock; at 2922 W. Atkinson ave., by 
Emil G. Dubratz. 


C. B. Romkey has opened a new meat 
and grocery store in Moorhead, Minn. 


Paul Huddle has recently assumed 
proprietorship of the meat market in 
Wapello, Ia. 


A new meat market has just been 
epened in Garfield, Minn., by 
Lorsung and son. 


Claus Wilshusen has succeeded Fred 
Gustafson as proprietor of a meat mar- 
ket in Red Wing, Minn. 
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NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


L. B. Dodd, dressed beef department, 
Armour and Company, Chicago, spent 
several days in New York last week. 

O. E. Young, branch house sales de- 
partment, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
was a visitor to New York last week. 


Abe Strauss, manager, veal depart- 
ment, New York Butchers Dressed 
Meat Company, is spending a few 
weeks in Florida on a mid-winter vaca- 
tion. 


R. E. Yocum, general superintendent, 
Cudahy Packing Company, Chicago, 
visited at the plant of the Nagle Pack- 
ing a Jersey City, N. J., last 
week. 


Earlier this month R. C. Bonham, 
manager, Jersey City Stock Yards, 
drove to Daytona Beach, Fla., with his 
daughter and sister. They will return 
about March 15. 


F. L. Faulkner, automotive depart- 


ment, and T. H. Cross, cattle buyer, 
Armour and Company, Chicago, visited 
at the plant of the New York Butchers 
Dressed Meat Company for several 
days last week. 

C. L. Haussermann, vice president, 
Van Iderstine Co., is spending his usual 
three weeks’ winter vacation in Florida. 
He is accompanied by Mrs. Hausser- 
mann. They will celebrate their silver 
wedding anniversary while away. 


Meyer Kornblum is on a _ business 
trip through the West and has spent 
considerable time in Kansas City. The 
other member of the firm of Meyer 
Kornblum & Son, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Michael H. Nagle, is vacationing in 
Florida. 

H. L. Woodruff, Inc., who are New 
York representatives of E. Kahn’s Sons 
Co., Cincinnati, have moved their 
offices to 259 West 14th street, where 
they have more convenient and com- 
modious quarters for the transaction of 
their business. 














WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Feb. 21, 1934: 











Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
STEERS (1) (300-500 LBS): : 

ae nt apecearet eel penesneeees $10.50@11.00 sc. se eee eee $10.50@11.00 ween eeeee 

oo Bee Sd ee a daweban ie eaee 9.00@10.00 Ss... se se ee a err 

ee rrr 2 3]. Sree (A... B|. Brre ee 

QOAATROM oc cv cccccccccccccccsccccece C.00@ 7.00 = nacccccece C.0GG FT.GG ll ccccccccee 

STEERS (500-600 LBS): 

DD ccdéwes once teeenereerenswous 20.00@11.00 «= ccvcccccce 10.50@11.00 RJ 11.50 
Sood cial aces aera atl aleatalne Rl aie Yo. OS ere 8.50@10.00 9:80010.50 
NN icvakduvese tore tnweweluerns i Feros 7.00@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.5 
CEE dccceeciasqeeesevecsoessune GOO T.CO ch ccccccces COO FT.66 ccccccccee 

STEERS (600-700 LBS): 

ED cccccniceensereswennenetenee 9.00@10.00 —=—s wc eee eneee 10.00@11.00 10.00@11.00 
CE. c66b6060 00d VRHEMETRRETONECOES rT .. £3. aero ee 8.504 9.50 9.00@ 9.50 
POE cc cccccncccccccccccceccece 6.50@ 8.00 7.00@ 7.50 7.00@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.50 

STEERS (700 LBS. UP.): 

ID 650 604 650s ce eotecccodeeseees 8.00@ 9.00 8.50@ 9.50 9.00@10.50 9.50@10.50 

SE eds ecwdbetseu.tesrecuessences 7.00@ 8.00 7.50@ 8.50 8.00@ 9.00 9.00@ 9.50 
COWS: 
CE dcatuescsceenecienbeewesennes 6.50@ 7.00 6.50@ 7.00 6.50@ 7.50 7.00@ 8.00 

pe rrr reer 5.50@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.50 oe 7.00 
GEE cc ccccccnceccccecscusseces 5.00@ 5.50 5.50@ 6.00 5.00@ 5.50 6.00@ 6.50 

Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 
VEAL (2): 

CED Kccsccvcescvssececuneseteoes 11.50@13.00 11.00@12.00 11.00@12.00 
GEOR ccccccceccceces 9.50@11.50 9.50@11.00 10.00@11.00 
BNL, gp osce0scaees 8.00@ 9.50 8.00@ 9.50 to yt 
PE cbc cnc tedusededctncevacsvs 7.00@ 8.00 7.00@ 8.00 7.50@ 9.00 

Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMBS (38 LBS. DOWN): 

GD cccccvesveressveceesvesacces 15.00@16.00 15.00@16.00 16.50@17.00 16.50@17.00 
PD. ‘cucewodbeenccedsccseveneeness 14.50@15.50 14.50@15.50 15.50@16.50 16.00@16.50 
BEEN atc coecetees coe seeceswones 14.00@14.50 13.50@14.50 14.00@15.50 15.00@16.00 
CEE cv ncccnidvutedsisseieeses “eeteccaes  j§§ se6@ecente -  @auaconese #§§ “eaengaes 

LAMBS (39-45 LBS.): 
Choice 15.00@16.00 15.00@16.00 16.00@16.50 16.50@17. 

Good ....-. 14.50@15.50 14.50@15.50 15.00@16.00 16.00@16.50 
Medium ... 14.00@14.50 13.50@14.50 14.00@15.50 15.00@16.00 
GE, occucccceseceecescveesos 8 «©«0ecgeeowese 8 =| eeeebeesen 8 =—«——i(‘iésOCCEROCR 8 0=— a DE ROOS 

LAMBS (46-55 LBS.): 

SD.  cceneccecesteevectaseeses 14.50@15.00 14.00@15.00 15.50@16.50 16.50@17.00 

GOD  ccccdeccevccoccecosccedecsocs * 14.00@14.50 13.50@14.50 15.00@15.50 16.00@16.50 
MUTTON (Ewe) 70 LBS. DOWN 

EERE TOC Te eee 7.00@ 8.00 9.00@10.00 7.50@ 8.50 8.50@ 9.00 
PERE cewececsesedecveceesscoces 6.00@ 7.00 8.00@ 9.00 6.50 7.50 8.00@ 8.50 
DED cobceeanenendeeusernecnnne 5.00@ 6.00 7.00@ 8.00 5.50@ 6.50 7.00@ 8.00 

Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 
ON See reer 12.50@13.50 15.50@16.00 14.00@15.00 14.00@16.00 
10-12 lb. av. 12.50@13.50 15.50@16.00 14.00@15.00 4.00@16.00 
12-15 Ib. av. 11.50@12.50 15.00@15.50 13.00@14.00 13.50@14.50 
BEG Bi. GB. ccccccccscccecccoeeces 11.00@11.50 13.50@14.50 12.00@13.00 13.00@14.00 
SHOULDERS: N. Y. Style: Skinned: 

OE e. cecnesediarccseneaeees 9.50@10.50 = we eneeeee 10.50@12.00 11.00@12.00 
PICNICS: 

PIS ciccdeeekencecksentere esiveneure 0 re a 
BUTTS: Boston Style: 

I OM 0 ctercwccoccessscesces 12.00@13.00 = we ee eens 14.00@16.00 13.00@14.00 
SPARE RIBS: 

BE ME is cevccveeewsebenanees a 8 = keeeeesens i ‘se0reeiwe 4j.§o§ seeeseuets 
TRIMMINGS: 

EEE cccccccccccccsecccesesceces 4 — 8 8 eeddereres = seeneenuse § « seesinneeas 
BME ccc ccddcrctvecevcccocssesseee es =«&.s«s eweneeeee Séaencescn 8 - *60eeaeens 
(1) Includes heifer 450 pounds down at Chicago. (2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ at New York and 

Chicago. (3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 
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AMONG NEW YORK RETAILERS, 


On March 8, a card party and lun. 
cheon will be held at Ward’s Baking 
Co., 8367 Southern Boulevard, New York 
City. Mrs. Fred Hirsch is chairman 
of the committee in charge, assisted 
by Mrs. Chris Rosel, Mrs. Chas, 
Schuck and Mrs. William Kramer. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary held a buneo 
and card party in the Hotel McAlpin 
on Tuesday of this week. The host. 
esses, Mrs. E. Simon and Mrs. W. Wolf 
of the Bronx, presented each guest with 
a gift. 

Bronx Branch has postponed their 
regular meeting from Feb. 21 to Feb, 
28 in order that the members may at. 
tend the annual vaudeville and dance 
of Eastern District Branch. 


The New York state association wil] 
hold its annual convention at the Hotel 
Astor on June 11. 


— 
NEW SWIFT BRANCH PLANT. 


Swift & Company has acquired a plot 
of ground on the West side of Wash- 
ington st., New York City, covering the 
block from Little West 12th st. to 13th 
st., 100 ft. on the former and 150 ft, 
on the latter street. On this the Wil- 
cox Construction Company, Long 
Island City; in conjunction with the con- 
struction department of Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago, and the engineers of the 
New York Central railroad are erect- 
ing a building from two to four stories, 
depending on the railroad tracking un- 
der which some of the structure will be 
built. A lease for 21 years reserves the 
perpetual rights held by the railroad 
company for construction and mainte- 
nance of its railroad and other struc- 
tures below an elevation of 53 ft. 

The new wholesale market will con- 
tain sweet pickle cellar, coolers and 
sales rooms. All steel work has al- 
ready been completed and the pouring 
of concrete is well under way. This 
modernly-equipped branch house will be 
ready for occupancy by April 15, 1934. 


—= 
BALANCE YOUR MEAT SALES. 


The idea of making a special effort 
to sell balanced meat cuts is not new, 
but it is so worth while that it bears 
repetition. If your customers demand 
the higher priced cuts, find some way to 
sell them shank meat and short ribs. 
If they buy only the cheaper cuts, mer- 
chandise the “T’ bone and _ porterhouse 
steaks more actively. A steak “tenderer” 
will sometimes make the cheaper cuts 
more luscious and move them rapidly 
at good prices. When you buy only 
certain parts of the carcass you pay 
more. For this reason it is worth mak- 
ing an effort to sell the whole carcass. 


~ --=+ fe 
SAMUEL B. WALTER DIES. 
Samuel B. Walter, vice president of 
the Colonial Provision Co., Inc., Boston, 
Mass., died February 14. Mr. Walter 


was 48 years of age. He had been con- 
nected with the Colonial Provision Co. 
in the capacity of vice president for the 
past 14 years. Previous to this he con- 
ducted the Warren Beef Co. of Boston. 


The National Provisioner 
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A Page for Purchasing Departments 


CUTTER UNLOADING SIMPLIFIED. 


An improvement for the sausage 
room, planned to simplify design and 
increase efficiency of its silent cutter, 
has been announced by the Cincinnati 
Butchers Supply Co., Cincinnati, O. 
This is a friction-drive unloader to re- 
place the individual motor-driven un- 
loader previously installed on _ this 
machine. 

General features of design and con- 
struction of this new unloader are 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 
Qperation is through a moisture and 
grease resisting bevel friction disc 
mounted on the cutter knife shaft. As 


is pivoted in a fork-shaped bracket 
mounted on the main frame of the 
cutter. In turn the base of the forked 
bracket is mounted in an eccentric 
bushing so that the driven bevel disc 
may be moved toward the bevel driving 
disc to compensate for wear. 


The company announces this unloader 
will be used on all Boss silent cutters. 


on 
NEW REFRIGERANT-FUEL. 
Arrangements have been made by 
Shell Development Co., San Francisco, 
Calif., for the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of a new patented automotive- 
refrigerating system, known as the 
“Petrogas” system, which it has per- 





HOW FRICTION UNLOADER WORKS ON SILENT CUTTER. 
This replaces the individual motor-driven unloader formerly used on the “Boss” 


silent cutter. 


shown in the illustration, the unloader 
is midway between the raised and low- 
ered limits of travel, balance being so 
carefully worked out that practically no 
energy is required to lower the unload- 
ing disc into the cutter bowl. 

As the unloader is lowered, driven 
bevel dise No. 1 engages the beveled 
friction drive disc (No. 2) rotating the 
unloader bowl and discharging the meat 
from the cutter. 


The driven bevel disc rotates at a 
speed of 3,000 r.p.m., being held in po- 
sition against the driving disc by a 
heavy coil spring similar to that used 
in the starter of an automobile. 


This speed is reduced through a 
ground and hardened work reduction 
unit inclosed and operating in an oil- 
tight cast iron housing. This housing 


Week ending February 24, 1934 


Drive is through friction bevel discs. 
fully to reduce effort of raising and lowering. 


The unloader is balanced care- 


fected. McCord Radiator & Manufac- 
turing Co., Detroit, Mich., have been 
made the exclusive licensees under the 
patent and will proceed immediately 
with preparations for marketing. 


Equipment will consist of a valve 
system permitting easy conversion of 
automotive equipment to the use of 
“Petrogas” as motor fuel, and of a re- 
frigerating coil to be installed in a 
motor vehicle body. In this coil the 
expansion of gas furnishes refrigera- 
tion sufficient for the preservation of 
perishable foodstuffs in transit or for 


air conditioning of buses and other 
motor carriers. 

As a motor fuel “Petrogas” is com- 
parable to premium gasolines, it is said. 
Its cost to the consumer is not expected 
- —- that of ordinary non-premium 

uels. 


TRUCK TIRE DATA. 


The 1934 edition of the 40-page 
booklet on truck and bus tires—de- 
signed to distribute information of 
more or less technical nature to all those 
interested in tire performance—titled 
“Operators Hand Book” has just been 
published by The F. Goodrich 
Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

The booklet lists all Goodrich tires 
for trucks and buses, gives their com- 
plete specifications and describes the 
right tires for varied purposes. A 
large number of specification tables are 
included. 

Methods by which operators of trucks 
or buses may easily determine the tire 
cost per mile on each installation are 
described. 

A table giving the weight of various 
commodities, and a change-over guide 
for 1% ton trucks are also among fea- 
tures of the publication. 

ess 


CELEBRATES 5ist ANNIVERSARY. 


The fifty-first anniversary of R. T. 
Randall & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., is 
being celebrated this month, the busi- 


ness having been established in 1883. 
During this time the company has 
served the meat packing and sausage 
manufacturing industry continuously, 
and has been active in the development 
of machines and equipment today con- 
sidered essential by packers and manu- 
facturers of sausage, and without which 
present-day processing efficiency would 
be impossible. 

“The company were the original de- 
signers and manufacturers of Hott- 
mann steam stuffer, a machine built for 
use in sausage kitchens where the over- 
head type of stuffer could not be in- 
stalled,” says R. T. Randall, president 
of the company. “The first filler or 
stuffer operated with hydraulic pres- 
sure was also constructed in our shops, 
as was the first stuffer to be operated 
with compressed air. The upright hand 
stuffer was also one of our early ma- 
chines. 

“We have also built and developed 
much other equipment to improve qual- 
ity of products and lower production 
costs. Among these are meat cutters, 
scrapple kettle and agitator, rotary 
bake oven, steam cooker, electric grind- 
er, head cheese cutter, fat back cutter, 
sausage linker, etc.” 

In addition to its line of equipment 
for packers and manufacturers of sau- 
sage, the company also manufactures 
refrigerators and fixtures for retail 
meat and food stores. 

-—fe—- 


EQUIPMENT FIRM SOUVENIR. 


Plenty of “new deals” are incor- 
porated in an attractive souvenir just 
isued by Menges-Mange, Inc., archi- 
tects, designers and manufacturers of 
equipment and consultants to the meat 
packing industry, St. Louis, Mo. This 
consists of two decks of playing cards 
encased in an attractive leather folder 
bearing the company insignia in gold 
lettering. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


EE COE ccna cxkdcietesscetsevouns $ 5.50@ 6.30 
Cows, common to medium............ 3.00@ 3.50 
Bulls, common to medium............ 2.50@ 3.50 


LIVE CALVES. 






Vealers, good to choice..........-.++. $ 8.00@ 9.00 
VWORREED, MROGIGEE cccccccccccevsccccee 6.00@ 7.50 
Vealers, COMMON ..ccccccccccccccece 3.00@ 5.00 
LIVE LAMBS. 
Lambs, good to choice.............+. $10. oats. = 
Py ME «sc cicdacocccesucase 8.00@ 9 
EE. swcatebenrikcinseueers one teunss 2.00@ 5. ‘oo 
LIVE HOGS 
Meee, WIS WS... ccccscccescccecce @$5.10 
Py Se Me ceccveeccevedcetereeses @ 4.55 
BU, BOBUF cccccccccsccvccvcscesese @ 4.15 
DRESSED HOGS. 
Hogs, 90-140 Ibs., good to choice..... $ 9.50@ 9.75 
DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native, heavy... 4@n,* 
Choice, native, light.... ° 
Native, common to fair.......ce.eses+- $144@10% 
WESTERN DEESSED BEEF. 


Native steers, 800 Ibs....... “2 
Native choice yearlings, 440@600 lbs 





Good to choice heifers. 10 
Good to choice cows... 7 8 
Common to fair cows 6 7 
Fresh bologna bulls.. 6 7 
BEEF CUTS. 
Western. City. 
Me. 1 BIDS. .cccccce cocccel 16 15 @17 
No. 3 FIbS....ccccee cooesne 14 14 @15 
We. B MBG. ccccccccecccce 1 12 12 @13 
We. 1 leims...ccccce eoeeene oi 
We. S ING. ccccccese cccced 15 16 18 
WO, B MEMBs c ccccccccces --10 12 12 @l4 
No. 1 hinds and ribs..... 12 15 12 @15 
No. 2 hinds and ribs..... 10% @12 10%@12 
BO, B Be cc cccccceus 10 11 10 @10% 
Be DB We cccccccccee v 9% 9 @ 9% 
OP Bes evcoecces 7%4@ 8% 8 @ 8% 
WO. 3 GRUCEB. cc cccccccce 8 9 a 
De Ec cccececeenee 7 Hr 7%4@ 8% 
Bee. S GREED cccccccccece 6 7 @T7, 
WROTE ccccececcceccces 6 @7 S4@ 7% 
Rolls, reg. 6@8 a BB cccccecccccese 22 23 
Rolls, reg. 4@6 1 St nietnenea teat 17 @18 
Tenderloins, 4@6 7. [ee -----50 @60 
Tenderloins, 5@6 lbs. avg...... seeeeee-50 @E6O 
GREED GEE ceccccccscccecccceccesce 1 @12 
DRESSED VEAL. 
Seeeveseerresesesccesssccevceesces 11 13 
PE . ccuecceccccewescaceeecowesueces 10 11 
ED Rhee edewenncceececcedeceeneunt 9 
DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS 
Lambs, prime to choice.......... 17 @17% 
BO GEE sccccccccecsccscoes --164%@17 
Lambs, medium : 154Q18 
Sheep, good ...... ‘ 
Sheep, medium .... ‘5 4 $ 





FRESH PORK CUTS. 
Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 lbs..15 @16 


Pork tenderloins, fresh..........ssseee. 21 @22 
Pork tenderloins, frozen................ 20 21 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs. avg....10 @11 
Butts, boneless, Western............... 13 are 
Butts, regular, WesterR. ..-.ccccccccece 13 @14 
Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 lbs. avg. .121%4@13 
Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 lbs. 

BD kdicacccsaccecceerscesesceioee 9 @10 
Pork trimmings, extra lean............ 12 @13 
Pork trimmings, regular 50% lean..... 8 @ 
DEE a:K0s606ekinsedwennsedteeacec 9 @10 

SMOKED MEATS. 
Hams, 8@12 Ibe. avg............eceees 14 @15 
eee, Dee TM BUR ccccccccsccevecs 14 @15 
Pe, BEEEEO SOM BUR. cccccccscceceoce 14 @15 
ee ee, Ce. cteveceeranenes 10 @l11 
Picnics, 6@S8 Ibs. AVEZ.......cceeccccess 10 @l11l 
City pickled bellies. 8@12 Ibs. oe 12 @14 
Bacon, boneless, Western pedecegenevoes 164%@17 
Bacon, boneless, CE sawsaensncéenanters 154 @16 
Rollettes, 8@10 Ibs. avg..........s000. 13%@14% 
i Ci Ps ccccnctoeeeeseuseoes 22 @25 
Beef tongue, heavy..........+ sssseeeee 24 @26 
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FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed. 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trm’d. 
Sweetbreads, beef 
Sweetbreads, veal ......... 
— oe eoveccccvce 
utto neys Seeencese 

Livers’ DOSE ccccccccccccce 
ee 
Beef bensing beeen ke 

TD TOD Scccnevcvccecceness 





DS scccccceveqveciceeess -75 per cwt. 
MERGE BE ccccccceccccceccoese 1.00 per cwt. 
DE GUE ccscnévnedenseess 1.50 per cwt 
NS 1.25 per cwt 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 914-1214 12-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals..13 1.65 1.75 1.80 2.05 
Prime No. 2 veals..12 1.50 1.60 1.65 1.80 
Buttermilk No. 1.... 1.40 1.50 1.55 .... 
Buttermilk No. 2. 130 140 145 . 









Branded grubby .... 80 190 95 1.05 
dg eee -80 -90 95 1.05 
BUTTER. 

Creamery, extras (92 score)............ @25% 
Creamery, firsts (91 score)..........++- @25 
Centralized (90 score).......cseccceces @24% 
EGGS. 

(Mixed Colors.) 

Special packs or hennery selections..... 18 @19% 
DED dcductutesgusseeenaunmenetes 17%, @17% 
PE vacdapenencnncreseeceusewessetans @17 
LIVE POULTRY. 

Fowls, colored, = GRPTOSS. ccccccccces @18 
Fowls, Leghorn .... -17 @18 
SE. GD vccacesusecccdecneweue @l17 


DRESSED POULTRY. 


FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box— 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...14 16 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...14 
Western, 42% to 47 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...13 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...13 @15 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...12 @14 
Chickens—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box— 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...16 @19 
‘Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...18 @17 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...18 @16 


Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...12 15 

Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...12 @14% 
Ducks— 

Long Island, frozen.........ccsccceee 15 @15% 
Squabs— 

Ws BP Be cccccccccccecsseceseces 35 @45 


Turkeys, No. 1— 


Young toms 
Young hens 


Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box— 





Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., per Ib........ 13 @16 

Western, 48 to 54 'bs., per Ib........ 12 @16 

Western, 43 to 47 Ibs., per Ib........ 12 @15 
ee 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of butter at Chicago, New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended Feb. 


15, 134 

Scores 93 92 90 88 
Chicago ....0.0. 24 -241% 23% 23 2214 
New York ...... 2514-26 25 241% 23 4 
are —_ 2 3 6« & 
EG) eweseteice 26% 26 25 ~- 


Wholesale price carlots—fresh centralized but- 
ter—90 score at Chicago: 


Scores 90 89 88 
SN 0.5 cc cuee wee cease 2314 22% 22% 
DOW ROME ccccescccccvec 24% 24% 23% 
SE cvrntavcedecs ewes _ -- _- 
| re ee —_ — -- 


Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
This Last Last —Since Jan. 1.— 


week. week. year. 1934. 1933. 
Chicago. 19,101 33,637 22,207 295,896 333,129 
N. Y.... 59.130 52,002 59,608 456,086 515,843 
Boston . 17,483 18,186 14,843 139,017 140,533 
Phila. .. 23,440 20,060 20,717 161,561 172,832 











Total 119,154 123,885 117,375 1,052,510 1,162,337 
Cold storage movement (lbs.): 











Same 
In Out On hand week day 
Feb. 15. Feb. 15. Feb. 16. last year. 
Chicago . 51,537 654,030 25,179,587 5,014,121 
Y. ... 55,190 475 747 «=8,676,421 1,725,792 
Boston coe 2,00 74,571 1,004,223 422,997 
Phila. - 39,240 22'986 319,675 678,432 
Total ..148,172 1,227,334 35,179,906 7,841,342 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 


BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 


Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton, 
basis ex vessel Atlantic ports: 











February to June inclusive. @$25.00 
Ammonium sulphate, double 
per 100 Ibs., f.a.s. w York nom, 
Blood, dried, 16% per unit.......... 3.00 
Fish oe, dried, 11% ammonia, 
10% B. f.o.b. fish factory.. 2.80 &10c 
Fish meal, “a 114% a 
ee ES eee bene $36.00 ton 
Fish scrap, ott, 6% ammo- 
nia, 3% A.P.A. Del’d Balt. & Nor- 
folk @nom, 
Soda nitrate, per net ton, February 
@ 24.50 
@ 26.30 
@ 27.0% 
FS Seer 2.75 & 1e 
Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammo- 
BON cose sivcndincecuuesenueber eviees 2.50 & 10¢ 
Phosphates. 
Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 
50 bags, per ton c.i.f...... @ 2.0 
Bone meal, raw, South ‘American, 
4% and 50 bags, per ton, c.i.f.. @ 25.0 
Superphosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Baiti- 
more, per ton, 16% flat........... @ 8 
Potash. 
Manure salt, 30% bulk, wh Sr wee 19.15 
Kalnit, 14% bulk, ag TOM. .cccccccce 9.70 
Muriate in DAES, POF TOR. .cccccccece 37.15 
Sulphate in bags, per ton.......... 42.15 
Prompt shipment. 
Dry Rendered Tankage. 
50% unground ...... Veveseceseete g 3S 
ey MEL i.cunconmagucowecies ot TY 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 
Round shin eaen, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., 


FO ee rrr - 75.00@ 85.0 
= shin Bones, avg. 40 to 45 “Ibs., ° e 

© TED PROGR. cccccceses eccccce @ 65.0 

Binck or ektipea hoots, per “ton kiowen 45.00@ 50.0 

White hoofs, per ton............... @100.8 

Thigh bones, avg. ‘3S to “90 Ibs., per 
WD WINOMR 4.043 <ctiecances Sawend-ce @ 70.6 
Horns, according to grade.......... 75.00@200.00 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
Feb. 17, 1934, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

West. drsd. meats: Feb. 17. week. 1933. 
Steers, carcasses. . 8,759 8,686 9,241 
Cows, carcasses... 720 622 901 
Bulls, carcasses... 204 208 14 
Veals, carcasses... 12,568 .— 7,686 
mbs, carcasses. 34,595 24 26,254 
Mutton, carcasses 3,102 7 O58 2,697 
Beef cuts, Ibs.. 448,868 499, 188 476,575 
Pork cuts, Ibs.. ‘2 ,910,817 3,030,572 2,745,084 

Local slaughtere— 
SE drag csceus 10,028 9,678 8,346 
DD, seesenedon 14,344 13,992 13,93 
EE  eeknndwanpus 44,941 45,629 53,241 
BED a eansivcwe'esc 58,044 55,468 73,281 
—_-@——- 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended Feb. 17, 1934: 





Week Cor. 
ended, Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meat: Feb. 17. week. 1933. 
Steers, carcasses ..... 2,769 2,699 2,628 
Cows, carcasses ...... 715 883 883 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 278 240 2 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,984 1,566 591 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 11,436 12,435 11,088 
Mutton, carcasses .. 1,030 1,045 
NL  aranueweseea ‘415, 624 552,953 654,476 
Local oneeaee: 
seo dlowe 1,787 1,771 2,155 
Calves ; 3,406 3,419 3,045 
Hogs . 4,585 17,054 20,046 
MU awaceniccus -- 17,567 4,296 7,129 
—  ~fe——— 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston, week ended Feb. 17, 1934, 
with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

West. drsd. meats: Feb. 17. week. 1938. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 3,534 3,049 —-2,387 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,882 1,892 1,406 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 39 28 45 
Veals, carcasses ...... 999 1,079 348 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 18,068 18,132 19,608 
Mutton, carcasses .... 959 1,32 
Pork, Ibs. eaSBe8 939,762 397,917 341,817 
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HARRY LEVI & CO. 


Importers and Exporters of 
Sausage Casings 
723 West Lake Street Chicago 














ae 





Hammett & Matanle, Ltd. 


CASING IMPORTERS 
23 and 24 ST. JOHN’S LANE 
London, E.C.1 


Correspondence Invited 








——/ 











A Compiete Volume 


of 26 issues of The National Provisioner can be easily 
kept for future reference to an item of information or 
some valuable trade statistics by putting them in our 


NEW MULTIPLE BINDER 


which is as simple as filing letters in the most ordi- 
nary file. The New Binder has the appearance of a 
regular bound book. The cover is of cloth board and 
the name is stamped in gold. The Binder makes a 
substantially-bound volume that will be a valuable 
part of your office equipment or a handsome addition 
to your library. 








No key, noth- 
ing to unscrew. 
Just slip them 
in place and 
they stay 
there until you 
want to take 
them out, and 
that is just as 
easy. 





We want every subscriber of The National Provisioner to keep 
their copies from becoming lost or mutilated and are there- 
fore offering you this New Multiple Binder at cost. Send us 
your name and address with $1.50, plus postage 20c, and we 
will send the Binder. 


Send your order today, to 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


407 S. DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Stee ema 

















SAYER & COMPANY, INC. 


Successors to WOLF, SAYER & HELLER, INC. 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 


466-470 Washington St., New York City 
Phone—Walker 5-7720 














THE CUDAHY PACKING Co. 


Importers and Exporters of 


Selected Sausage Casings 
221 North La Salle Street Chicago, U. S. A. 

















PATIENT |. 


Hog Bung Ends 


Sewed Casings |» waa 

Manufactured Under Sol May Methods Rounds 
by the Pioneers 

of Sewed Sausage Casings 


PATENT Casing Company 


617-23 West 24th Place Chicago, Illinois 


Bladders 























-UNITED DRESSED BEEF COMPANY 
J. J. HARRINGTON & COMPANY 


City Dressed Beef, Lamb and Veal, Poultry 





Oleo Oils Stock Foods 
Stearine Calf Heads 
Tallows Cracklings 


Pulled Wool Calf Skins 
Pickled Skins Horns 
Packer Hides Cattle Switches 





43rd & 44th Streets 














(meee: 


Selected Beef and Sheep Casings | 
First Ave. and East River NEW YORK CITY Murray Hill 4—2900 


Telephone 





Se 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements on this page, $3.00 an inch for each insertion. 


insertion. 


Position Wanted, special rate, $2.00 an inch for each 
Minimum Space 1 inch, not over 48 words, including signature or box number. 


No display. Remittance must be sent with order. 





Position Wanted 


Equipment for Sale 


Plants for Sale 





Superintendent 


Young man desires position with good packer, 
South or East. Now employed as assistant super- 
intendent. Experienced all departments. Can 
handle labor, get results and operate plant eco- 
nomically. Good reason for wanting change. 
W-505, The National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 





Sausagemaker 


Position wanted by first-class sau- 
sagemaker. Was assistant foreman for 
last three years and can make full line 
of sausage and meat loaves. W-504, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 300 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 


Lard and By-Product Man 


needs work as foreman or laborer. Ex- 
perienced in lard, cottonseed oil, shorten- 
ing, inedible tallow and grease, fertilizer, 
bones, tank water, hides, hog hair, animal 








| ment as follows: 


and poultry feed. Absolutely dependable. | 


Excellent references. W-493 
tional Provisioner, 407 S. 
Chicago. 


, The Na- 
Dearborn St., 





Your Sausage Troubles 


Do you have trouble with your 
sausage and meat specialties? 
Cure? Seasoning? Shrinkage? 
Color? Smoking troubles? Keep- 
ing qualities? I can solve your 
difficulties for you. Write W-200, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 


S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 








| 


Rendering Equipment 


For sale, Recessed Filter Presses, all 
sizes; Lard Rolls; Dopp Jacketed Kettles; 
Hammer Mills; Disintegrators; Melters: 
Cookers; Mixers; Ice Machines; Boilers; 
Pumps; etc. Send for latest bulletin. 
What machinery have you for sale? 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CoO., 

14-19 Park Row, New York City. 


INC. 





Packinghouse Machinery 


For sale, reconditioned machinery of 
every description from single machine to 
machinery for complete packing plant. 
Guaranteed in A-1 condition. Write 
Menges, Manége, Inc., 1515 N. Grand Blvd., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Rebuilt Sausage Equipment 


Special offer on rebuilt sausage equip- 


43-T “Buffalo” tilting cutter, di- 
rect-connected to 25 h.p. motor, either 
A. C. or D. C. motor. 


300-lb. Hottmann combination cut- 
ter and mixer, direct-connected to 
either A. C. or D. C. motor. 

125-gallon scrapple_ kettle 
stirrer—complete. 


Also large stock of rebuilt electric 
motors. Write us for details. R. T. 
Randall & Company, 331 N. Second 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


and 











| Sell Your Surplus Used Equip- 
ment through THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER Classified 








| 
| 
Ads. | 








Small Packing Plant 


For sale, small packing plant near stock yards 
and city of 110,000 population. Has 1 700 square 
feet cooler space with overhead tracks for beef 
and pork, sausage, and cold storage machinery 
with motors. Priced low for quick sale. Best 
offer takes it; $500.00 down, balance by year, 
Send 15c for blueprints and description. Evans- 
ville Lumber Co., Evansville, Ind. 








Equipment Wanted 





Hasher or Hog 


Wanted, hasher or hog, Dia- 
mond preferred, 25 HP. with or 
without motor. W-506, THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, IIl. 


Lard Roll and Stuffer 
Wanted, used lard roll and 100- 
pound stuffer in good condition. 
W-503, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 











A “Classified” advertiser who 
spent $2 a week to secure an ac- 
count wrote THE NATIONAL PRo- 
VISIONER: 

“IT have had more replies now 
than I can take care of.” This is 
only one of many such letters we 
receive every day. Make your 
wants known on this page of op- 
portunities. 

















CURING CASKS 


Tierces—Barrels—Kegs 
Standard and Special Sizes 
Manufactured by 
American Cooperage Co. 
MAURER, NEW JERSEY 


Quality—Service—Price 








Subsidiary of 
WESTERN PIPE & 
STEEL CO. OF 
CALIFORNIA 


CURING TANKS, BELLY BOXES, AND ALL TYPES OF TRUCKS 
AND STEEL EQUIPMENT FOR THE PACKING PLANT 


Seervwore MITTS & MERRILL worst s, wor st, sinew, i 
y 8 y “See ee ts a 















GEO. 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


Chrysler Bldg., 405 Lexington Ave., New York City 


H. JACKLE 


Broker 



























2824-2900 
VERMONT ST. 
BLUE ISLAND, ILL. 
PULIman 2206 


Our Eightieth Anniversary 


M«M Hoe 


GRINDS EVERYTHING 
Cuts rendering costs! 


Grinds fats, bones, 
carcasses, viscera, 
ete.—all with equal 
facility. Reduces 
everything to uni- 
form fineness. Ground 
product gives up fat 
and moisture con- 
tent readily. Saves 
steam, power, labor. 
Low operating cost. 
Increases melter ca- 
pacity. 

We will gladly 
analyze your re- 
quirements and 
make specific recom- 
mendations to fit 


Builders of Machinery 
Write! 


since 1854 your needs. 





ees | 
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HORMEL 


. GOOD FOOD 7 


Main Office and Packing Plant at Austin, Minnesota 
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EASTER BRAND 


Meat Food Products 
25 Metcalf St. The Danahy Packing Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 































Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty 





° Hams 

“\ John J. Felin & Co., Inc. || mm 

srade 4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. host 
New York Branch: 407.409 West 13th Street Delicatessen 














Pittsburgh Provision & Packing Co. = ftsttt"¥t > 
BEEF AND PORK PACKERS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Oleo Oils, Oleo Stearine, Tallow, Greases, Beef Casings, Fertilizers, etc. 


Crescent Brand Hams, Lard, Breakfast Bacon All Our Products are U.S. Government Inspected 
THE CELEBRATED BRAND IRISH HAMS AND BREAKFAST BACON 


HONEY BRAND 


Hams — Bacon 
Spiced Ham Luncheon Meat 
Pork Beef Veal Lamb Sausage Specialties 


Hygrade Food Products Corporation 


3830 S. Morgan St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Griffith Laboratories ..........see.% il Prater Pulverizer Co. .... 63. cicccece BO “WHMRMENEAT BEER. CO. oie 6 vice cccicccicics 12 


Whiie every ‘ is taken to insure accuracy, we cannot guarantee against the possibility of an occasional change or omission in the prepara- 
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ALBANY Packine Co, Ine. 


ALBANY,N.Y. 
















Liberty 
Bell Brand 


Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple 
F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


















































‘J 
Partridge 
PORK PRODUCTS—SINCE 1876 

The H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 











WESTON TRUCKING & FORWARDING CO, Inc, 


Specializing in the Distribution of Packing- 
house Products in the Metropolitan Area. 


Refrigerated Service 


15-19 Brook St. Jersey City, N. J. 




















| Arbogast & Bastian Company 


MEAT PACKERS and PROVISION DEALERS 
WHOLESALE SLAUGHTERERS OF 
CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP AND CALVES 


U. 8S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION ALLENTOWN, PA. 











Wilmington Provision Company 
TOWER BRAND MEATS 


Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 
Lambs and Calves 


C. 8. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 





WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
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Famous Brands _ ae 


Sit, Ve built on quali ty mats 
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JOHN MORRELL & Co. 


“Since 1827” 











































































































General Offices ° Ottumwa, lowa 
OTTUMWA, IOWA 7 dN Packing Plants, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
TA canoll Puide HED \ Topeka, Kans. 
of 
Hams, Bacon \ ac 1, Beef, Pork 
Lard, Sausage Ney Veal, Mutton 
Canned Foods Se Mince Meat 
foods of Unmatched Quality C. A. Durr Packing Co., Inc. 
Utica, N. Y. 
—— KAY Manufacturers of 
QUALITY. ZA 
HAMS — BACON i Sew S as 
LARD — SAUSAGE Dy 
SOUTHERN ROSE SHORTENING ones l . Prem 
The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co. FRANKFURTS SAUSAGES 
Meat Packers Baltimore, Md. QUALITY PorkProducts ThatSATISFY 
Superior Packing Co. Kept 
Price Quality Service Sone nee Cm ian =2 sities 
—_—— Se; PRopucTS 
Chicago St. Paul Qeneus aa 
TASTIEST! 
DRESSED BEEF such fine Havor— they are’ always in Fever 
BONELESS BEEF and VEAL eS 
ie uve Sete New Y¥ Pp rggy ng 14th St 
Pevadian hussain 
araatse  Theurer-Norton Provision 
Brand Company 
Hams Bacon Lard CLEVELAND PACKERS onto 
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CARLOT SHIPPERS 














RINGAN &.Co. 


| 


PORK and BEEF PACKERS 


Producers of the Celebrated 


“RELIABLE” Brand 


HAMS BACON LARD 
Main Plant INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Branches at 

New York, N. Y¥. Richmond, Va. Baltimore, Md. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Atlanta, Ga. Washington, D. C. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Tampa, Fia. 
Norfolk, Va. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Boston, Mass. 
San Francisco 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


























Straight and Mixed Cars 


of Beef and Provisions 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
410 W. 14th Street 





REPRESENTATIVES: 
Wm. G. Joyce, Boston 
F. C. Rogers, Philadelphia 

















ro 








CINCINNATI, O. 
“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 


| HAMS and BACON 


Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 
Veal, Lamb and Provisions 
Represented by 


THE E.. KAHN’S SONS Co. 


WEW YORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON BOSTON 
H. L. Woodruff w. ©. Ford J. A. Hogan P. G. Gray Oo. 
406 W. 14th St. 88M. DelawareAv. 681Penn.Av.,N.W. 148 State St. 














St. Louis 
Shippers of Straight and Mixed Cars 
Pork — Beef — Sausage — Provisions 


HAMS and BACON 


“Deliciously Mild’’ 
New York Office—410 W. 14th Street 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Washington, D. C. 
H. D. Amiss { Patines Md. 


. A. Bell, Boston 
. L. Roeder, Philadelphia 














2” ™N Jacos Doxp Pacxine Co. 
f BurFALo ~ OMAHA 


D Thi. ~. WicHiTaA 
HAMS ai 


























RATH PACKING Co. 


¥ ¥ 






































« y ¥y O} 
Seen, 8B SACON oe Pork and Beef Packers Al 
~eN ps perm’ BLACKHAWK HAMS and BACON SA 

‘ ~ \ 9 Straight and Mixed Cars of 
Shippers of ~,* 8 ps I Packing Bean Predecte TI 
straight and mixed cars a o ZF 
of pork. beef. sausage, provisions ‘Way gs Waterloo, Iowa or 
=e PC 

es G ; F A ° a < 
Consolidated Dressed Beef Co. “niiscus. Philadelphia | | ., 
CAR LOTS SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE U. S. SM 
We invite New York and New Jersey butchers to visit as. Philadelphia is only two hours from New York IM 
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These illustrations show the adapt- 
ability to various types of conveyors 
and the heavy construction of the 
ANCO Slicer. 





BACON 3s SLICER 


; UNIFORM SLICES are evenly laid on various types of conveyors 
FEATURES by the ANCO Bacon Slicer. The slices are ready for the Packer to 
, al hee lift and weigh. The amount of handling is reduced to a minimum, 
ONE-PIECE KNIFE and the appearance of the product is made especially attractive. 
ALUMINUM KNIFE GUARD is cela ae , , : 
mee ne gparies This Slicer is of the heaviest and simplest construction. The oper- 
SAFETY GLASS SHIELD ation is under instantaneous push button control. Adjustments can 


TIMKEN BEARINGS be easily and quickly made to change the thickness of the slices. 

ZERK LUBRICATION The knife is of one piece of steel, and assures smooth uniform slices. 

QUICK-CHANGE GEARS Write for prices and further details 

POSITIVE-FEED 

REGULATOR 

STAINLESS TROUGH THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 

SMALL HORSEPOWER Eastern Office 5323 S. Western Boulevard, Western Office 
117 Liberty Street 111 Sutter St. 

IMPROVED CLAMP New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Calif. 

















ood News for 
Dealers—the way il's... 


Smoked anew way...in ovens. 
The improved flavor writes a new chapter 
in dried beef history. Delightfully tender 

... with a rich, appetizing color. That's 
what it has meant to smoke Swift's 
Premium Dried Beef anew way..inovens. 





Molded in «new form. Thell : 


result ... it slices at a profit from | 
end to end. No waste. The finer™ 
appearance gives it greater dis" 
play value. An all-year-aroundy : 
profitable item. . 


Swift's Premium Dried Beef 
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